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THE FIRST COLLEGE IN AMERICA: 
SANTA CRUZ DE TLATELOLCO 


Before the coming of the Spaniards to Mexico the native 
Aztecs as a class were in point of intellectual culture on a de- 
plorably low plane. Icazbalceta, a generally recognized author- 
ity on early Mexican history, declares: “Little progress in intel- 
lectual culture could be made by a people that did not know the 
alphabet and for the preservation and transmission of their ex- 
periences depended solely on oral tradition, partially assisted by 
the imperfect method of picture writing.” It was not long, how- 
ever, before the Spaniards realized that these people, whom 
barbarous despotism had been holding in mental as well as 
physical bondage, were exceptionally capable of intellectual im- 
provement. Accordingly, Spanish officialdom generously and 
earnestly undertook to elevate them intellectually as well as 
morally to the lofty standards of Christian civilization. 

In August, 1521, the Aztecs surrendered to Hernando Cortés 
and subnfitted to Spanish rule. Two years later, in May, the 
first group of missionaries arrived from Spain—Brother Peter of 
Ghent and his two fellow Franciscans, John of Tecto and John of 
Aora. The following year, 1524, brought the second missionary 
group, also Franciscans. These were the so-called Twelve 
Apostles of Mexico—Father Martin de Valencia and his com- 
panions. Nine of these were priests and two were lay brothers. 
With the approval and support of the civil authorities they im- 
mediately established primary schools for the natives; and a 
decade later natives were admitted into the college which the 
authorities founded for them. 

The inauguration of Colegio de Santa Cruz de Tlatelolco, the 
first college in America, took place in 1536, exactly one hundred 
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years before the first school of this kind in the English colonies, 
Harvard College, was founded. In their beginnings these two 
institutions—Santa Cruz in Mexico and Harvard in New Eng- 
land—were strikingly similar as to purpose, method, and ad- 
ministration. In one respect, however, they differed; and this 
difference is highly significant. Whereas Harvard College was 
intended for sons of the English colonists, Santa Cruz College 
was destined exclusively for sons of the native Indians. 
Moreover, Harvard College survived the vicissitudes that 
frequently threatened its existence and developed into what is 
today Harvard University. The College of Santa Cruz was not 
so fortunate. In a comparatively short time it began to decline 
and at the lapse of the sixteenth century was no longer serving 
its original purpose. Nevertheless, it constitutes a chapter in the 
annals of American secondary education and for this reason its 
memory deserves to be revived. While marking with well-earned 
tributes and becoming festivities the tercentenary of Harvard 
University, educators in America will be interested also in an 
account of the college which in Mexico had already run its course 
as a secondary school when Harvard College was founded and 
which enjoys the distinction of having been the first secondary 
school in America. 


PLANS AND PROSPECTS 


On August 8, 1533, Bishop Ramirez de Fuenleal, President of 
the Real Audiencia which was then in charge of civil affairs in 
Mexico, addressed to Emperor Charles V the letter that led di- 
rectly to the founding of the College of Santa Cruz. In this 
letter he informed the emperor that he had conferred with the 
Franciscans concerning the plan to teach Latin grammar to 
Indian boys of the so-called aristocracy. He assured the emperor 
that the friars had approved the plan and entrusted the task to 
a member of their community. He testified further that the In- 
dian boys were making remarkable progress and that “doubtless 
in two years from now there will be fifty Indians knowing and 
teaching Latin.” Declaring that he is “giving much attention to 
this matter on account of the abundant fruit that will result,” 
the bishop requested that the Audiencia be empowered to draw 
on the royal treasury for the support of the students who are 
generally very poor and “to expend two hundred pesos de minas 
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($140.00). for teachers.” His request for the two hundred pesos 
is significant. This sum was necessary, he said, “because after 
some grammar is known and understood, persons will be needed 
to instruct them [the students] in good latinity and eloquence.” 
Evidently, the bishop was looking forward to the day not far off 
when with salaried lay instructors on the faculty the complete 
Latin course could be introduced. As Cuevas points out, this 
letter of Bishop Ramirez shows that the beginning of higher edu- 
cation in Mexico antedates by three years the actual founding 
of the first secondary school in America. 

Fortunately, at the regular chapter held by the Franciscans in 
the early summer of 1533 the office of custos was entrusted to 
Father James de Testera, a man in whom the Indians had a 
zealous friend and staunch protector. Two years later the Fran- 
ciscan Custody of the Holy Gospel in Mexico became an autono- 
mous province and the office of minister provincial fell to the lot 
of Father Garcia de Cisneros who perhaps even more than Father 
Testera advocated higher education for the Indians in addition 
to a thorough training in Christian doctrine and discipline. 
Equally fortunate for the project under consideration were the 
return of Bishop Zumarraga to Mexico in the fall of 1534 and 
the arrival a year later of the first viceroy of Mexico in the 
person of Antonio de Mendoza. Both the bishop and the viceroy 
heartily endorsed the project of a college for Indian boys. From 
personal experience the bishop was already convinced of the apti- 
tude of the natives for higher studies, while the viceroy was 
determined to carry out the instructions he had received from the 
king and promote in every way possible the interests of the 
natives. 

The place selected for the college was Tlatelolco, a suburb of 
the city of Mexico. Here the Franciscans had a church and a 
friary and, adjoining the latter, they were now to have also a 
college for the Indians. The church and the friary were under 
the patronage of Saint James (Santiago), while the college was 
to be dedicated to the Holy Cross (Santa Cruz). Hence the 
official title of the college was Colegio de Santa Cruz de Santiago 
de Tlatelolco. Needless to say, all these plans, agreed upon by 
the bishop and the friars, were fully approved by the viceroy, so 
that, only four months after his arrival, the college could be 
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THE SOLEMN INAUGURATION 


The feast of the Epiphany, January 6, was the day appointed 
for the inauguration. As Icazbalceta points out, this feast was 
chosen because, according to Motolinia, the Indians regarded it 
as peculiarly their own, since it commemorates the calling of the 
gentiles to the faith. From Mendieta we learn that the cere- 
monies began in the church of San Francisco in the city of Mex- 
ico. Besides the Franciscans residing in the adjoining friary, 
among whom were the minister provincial and Brother Peter of 
Ghent, the children of the local primary school and many in- 
habitants of the town participated in the functions. The sermon 
was preached by Doctor Cervantes, doubtlessly the same Dr. D. 
Rafael Cervantes who is cited in the record of the ecclesiastical 
council of Mexico for March 1, 1536 as diocesan treasurer and in 
the record for June 11, 1548 as vicar general of the diocese. After 
the sermon clergy and laity formed a procession and wended their 
way to Tlatelolco. 

Here the two bishops, Zumarraga and Ramirez, together with 
Viceroy Mendoza and the state officials, were already gathered 
to take part in the festivities. These began with a solemn Mass 
celebrated in the Franciscan church. Most probably it was the 
minister provincial, Father Garcia de Cisneros, who officiated at 
this Mass, with the two bishops presiding. On this occasion the 
sermon was delivered by one of the friars, Father Alonso de 
Herrera, who doubtlessly made official announcement of the 
name by which the college was to be known, explained the high 
purpose which the school was to serve, and pleaded for its moral 
and material support. 

It is not difficult to imagine the scene that was enacted after 
the church services in the refectory of the local friary. Gathered 
there at the tables were the two bishops and the clergy, the vice- 
roy and his suite, and the fifty Indian boys who during the past 
few years had been studying Latin. Joyous expectation must 
have filled the hearts of all present, and many a word to that 
effect must have passed between those in authority while they 
partook of the meal which was placed before them and which, 
the record is careful to note, was paid for by Bishop Zumarraga. 
This time the speaker was Father Pedro de Rivera. Being a 
member of the local Franciscan community who had seen service 
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in Mexico and, like the speaker at the Mass, a man of profound 
learning, Father Rivera undoubtedly suited his discourse to the 
occasion, seasoning it with pleasant reminiscences and interspers- 
ing it with allusions that evoked merriment and applause, espe- 
cially from the Indian boys who were privileged to sit at table 
and share the joys of the day not merely with their teachers but 
with the highest authorities in Mexico. Thus four centuries ago, 
on January 6, with appropriate ceremonies and festivities was 
inaugurated the Colegio de Santa Cruz de Tlatelolco. 


PURPOSE AND FUNCTION 


Destined for Indian boys of the so-called aristocracy, the Col- 
lege of Santa Cruz was to serve a twofold purpose; viz.: (1) the 
training of these boys for the priesthood and (2) the develop- 
ment of a more highly educated class among the Indian laity. 
The first of these purposes is evident from Bishop Zumarraga’s 
letter to the emperor, dated April 17, 1540. In this letter the 
bishop declares that he does not know whether the College of 
Santa Cruz will endure “because the Indian students, the best 
grammarians, are more inclined to marriage than to continency.” 
This purpose of the institution is further indicated by the almost 
monastic life and discipline prescribed for the students and by 
the lively interest which those manifested who, like the two 
bishops and the viceroy, were in favor of admitting Indians into 
the ranks of the clergy. Thus as early as 1525 Rodrigo de 
Albornoz, who was treasurer of Mexico, recommended the estab- 
lishment of an institution where sons of Indian chiefs might be 
trained and educated for the priesthood. Unfortunately, this 
purpose of the school was not achieved. In fact, there is reason 
to believe that it was soon discarded, since only some ten years 
after its founding the immediate administration of the school was 
placed in the hands of its Indian alumni. 

The other and perhaps the chief purpose of the school was to 
develop a more highly educated class among the Indians by giv- 
ing a college training to boys who, being the sons of chiefs and 
caciques, would one day hold a prominent place in the social and 
political life of their local communities. This purpose of the 
college is evident from its earliest records. Thus, for instance, 
in their joint letter of November 30, 1537, the bishops voiced the 
hope that the school will benefit not only the students who at- 
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tended it but also those with whom they would come in contact 
after leaving the school. It is evident also from the course of 
studies prescribed for the students, from the educational and 
literary activities which engaged their attention in later life, from 
the encouragement and support given such activities by those 
who were intimately and actively connected with the college, and 
from the reports of missionaries who officially acknowledged the 
assistance they received in their labors among the Indians by 
those whe had received their education at Santa Cruz College. 
This purpose of the college, soon uppermost in the minds of its 
supporters, was achieved to a marked degree. For this no 
stronger proof can be given than the opposition which developed 
against the school. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Though fully endorsing the cause of the college, the Francis- 
cans from the start renounced all rights and obligations involv- 
ing ownership. Besides being in accordance with the Rule they 
professed, this provision was regarded as the surest and shortest 
way of obtaining the necessary financial aid. Hence under date 
of November 24, 1536, Bishop Zum4rraga informed Charles V 
that the College of Santa Cruz had been made over to him and 
would be held in trust by the bishop and the viceroy as his repre- 
sentatives. What the Franciscans retained was the administra- 
tion of the school. They furnished the teaching staff, supervised 
instruction and discipline, and looked after material affairs in 
cooperation with the mayordomo who in the name of the viceroy 
had charge of and was accountable for all matters of finance. 
During the first decade of its existence the college was exclusively 
a boarding school. Only when the decline set in were day schol- 
ars admitted. 

About ten years after its founding, the immediate administra- 
tion of the college was entrusted to a group of Indians who had 
completed their training with preeminent success and on this ac- 
count had been appointed members of the teaching staff. Thus, 
in 1552, one of their number was rector, another was councillor, 
while a third was instructor. At the same time, the guardian of 
the local friary of Santiago was recognized as presidente of the 
college. The mayordomo, usually a Spaniard, functioned in the 
name of the viceroy, by whom he was appointed. To this mayor- 
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domo the Father Presidente had to apply for whatever involved 
pecuniary expense. The household was in charge of Indian 
women who prepared the meals for the boys and attended to such 
domestic affairs as the boys themselves were unable to look after. 
It may be added that, for outside work connected with the col- 
lege, Indian men were hired who to some extent were responsible 
also for order among the boys. 

These arrangements endured for more than twenty years. 
They were only slightly modified when all matters of administra- 
tion were again taken over by the Franciscans. 


CURRICULUM AND DISCIPLINE 


The program of studies drawn up for the students was the so- 
called Latin course which, according to the standards of those 
days, embraced the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and logic) as 
the chief branches and the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music) as supplementary branches. It should. 
be noted, however, that in this as in other matters the friars 
adapted themselves to the particular needs of the Indians and 
modified the course as they saw fit. Thus at the time when 
training for the priesthood was still a recognized purpose of the 
school, Bible reading and advanced courses in religion formed 
part of the curriculum. Similarly, in view of the frequent epi- - 
demics that visited Mexico and the lack of medical aid in the 
outlying districts, special courses in Indian medicine were pro- 
vided. Again, because the Indians in general manifested special 
talent and taste for painting and music, the friars emphasized 
these subjects. 

During the first years, of course, there were no textbooks for 
the lower classes, where, it seems, instruction was conducted al- 
most exclusively in the native tongue. The friars had first to 
compose texts and the students to copy them, both for their own 
use and for the use of those who came after them. This explains 
why the school developed so many efficient copyists. As to the 
upper classes, it is highly probable that instruction was given for 
the most part in Latin, the students having by this time advanced 
sufficiently to understand and use the Latin tongue. For these 
upper classes, therefore, the question of textbooks was solved, 
while the students had access to the Latin classics and other 
works in that language which stood on the shelves of the college 
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library. At no time during the course does Spanish seem to have 
been taught systematically. 

Even after the school ceased to be what we today would term 
a petit séminaire, the discipline to which the students were sub- 
jected remained severe. They were “trained and instructed with 
great care,” writes Mendieta. They took their meals in common 
under proper supervision. In the dormitory a lamp burned dur- 
ing the night, while Indian men served as prefects. At midnight 
the students rose and recited the Matins of the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin. On feast days of a higher order, the Te 
Deum after the Matins was sung instead of being merely recited. 
When, shortly after daybreak, the sound of a bell summoned the 
friars to Prime, the students rose and went in procession to the 
church. Here in the lower choir they recited the four small hours 
of the Little Office and thereupon assisted at Holy Mass. Break- 
fast and the other meals were taken in common in the college 
refectory. On school days the routine was wisely broken up. 
There were regular hours for class recitations, private studies, 
community prayers, and wholesome recreation. On Sundays and 
holy-days of obligation no classes were held and more time was 
given to religious exercises. At the High Mass, celebrated by 
the friars in their church, the students formed the choir and 
sang the usual parts of the Mass; and in the afternoon they were 
present at the solemn vesper service, singing in the choir and 
serving at the altar. An official record for the year 1568 shows 
that the college had ten cassocks of a red color and ten surplices 
“for ten students who serve the friary during divine service.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that on festive and 
solemn occasions the students appeared in a prescribed uniform. 
This was a sort of academic robe resembling a priest’s cassock. 
An inventory of the college, taken in 1574, records that fifty 
varas (45 yards) of purple cloth had been purchased to make 
robes for the students and that eighteen of these robes were al- 
ready finished. In the same year the inventory lists thirty-four 
purple and fifty brown robes, designating the former as “very 
old” (muy viejas) and the latter as “old” (viejas). This may be 
interpreted as meaning that the purple robes dated back to the 
days when Santa Cruz was in charge of the Indians and that on 
resuming the administration of the school the Franciscans intro- 
duced brown robes, but for some reason or other soon went back 
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to the ancient purple color. This supposition accounts for a 
record in the inventory for 1582 which states that Francisca de 
Santa Maria, an Indian woman, had bequeathed twenty-four 
green robes with purple capes, these to be worn by the students 
on feast days. 

There is nothing on record to show how the students submitted 
to the rather severe discipline imposed upon them. In his His- 
toria, finished in 1542, Motolinia tells us that the students of 
Santa Cruz College were causing the friars little trouble and that 
the institution was well ordered. Finally, from a letter ad- 
dressed to the king in 1572 we learn that the college had “good 
regulations, adapted to the mental capacity of its students, and 
that efforts are made to have these regulations observed.” 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


On November 30, 1537, the bishops of Mexico—Zumarraga of 
Mexico City, Zarate of Oaxaca, and Marroquin of Guatemala— 
addressed a joint letter to the king. Among the numerous topics 
discussed were matters pertaining to the College of Santa Cruz. 
Informing the king that the adobe building, which had been 
erected for the students, was beginning to crumble, they asked 
him to provide means for the erection of a stone building with 
at least two stories. The upper stories, they said, would be used 
for dormitory, library, laboratories, and offices; while assembly 
hall and class rooms would be in the lower story. They re- 
minded the king that his royal escutcheon had been affixed to the 
main door of the present building in view of the fact that the 
institution had been taken over in his name and placed under 
his patronage. Charles V replied in the shape of a royal decree, 
dated August 23, 1538. He instructed the viceroy and the au- 
diencia to inspect the college building and to make provision for 
a durable edifice. The decree did not state who was to furnish 
the necessary funds. Probably realizing that royal aid would be 
long in coming and that immediate action was imperative, Vice- 
roy Mendoza took the matter in hand and “erected the college at 
his own expense.” The building was of stone and stood south of 
the Franciscan friary. There is nothing on record concerning the 
size and shape of this first stone building. It was on the verge of 
ruin when some thirty years later the administration was again 
taken over by the friars. Hence their first care was to repair 
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the building and to make such additions to it as they deemed 
necessary. Mendieta, who wrote his Historia in the last decade 
of the century, relates that the walls of the building were then 
in excellent condition and that Father Sahagin had added many 
halls and rooms. According to an official report, drawn up in 
1728, this building with its garden and patio occupied a site that 
measured about 287 feet (“103 varas y un tercio”) from east to 
west and about 389 feet (“140 varas y dos tercios”) from north 
to south. 

The same valuable Historia of Mendieta affords us a hasty 
glimpse of the interior of the college building, as it existed in his 
days. In the dormitory the beds of the students were arranged 
in two rows and placed on wooden platforms because of prevail- 
ing dampness. This may indicate, some think, that the edifice 
was a one-story building. But, as Icazbalceta holds, in those 
days Mexico was more humid than it is today; wherefore he still 
thinks it more probable that the building had two stories. The 
upper story may have been added by Father Sahagan who, to 
quote Mendieta again, “until his death [in 1590] was engaged in 
maintaining and enlarging” the college. 

The interior, needless to say, was in keeping with Franciscan 
ideals of poverty and simplicity. There were neither luxuries nor 
superfluities, while comforts were provided in answer to what the 
welfare of the boys demanded and the financial resources per- 
mitted. From the afore-cited inventories, taken between the 
years 1567 and 1587, we obtain a fairly complete picture of the 
college in this regard. The inventory for 1567 enumerates, for 
instance, a draw-well and a water tank, both of which were lo- 
cated in the patio and supplied water for household purposes. In 
the refectory stood seven tables with benches. In the dormitory 
each student had his bed with mattress and blanket and nearby 
a wooden box in which he kept his small clothes and books. In 
the study hall were five tables and benches and on one of the 
walls hung a picture representing Christ disputing with the Phar- 
isees. The inventory for 1574, drawn up and signed on Novem- 
ber 10, lists a complete set of tools for binding books. These 
tools were most probably furnished by Father Sahagin, who was 
in charge of the college at the time and who was chiefly instru- 
mental in developing its material side. No doubt it was this 
same energetic friar who later on supplied the college with a 
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printing press and engaged the services of Pedro Ocharte, an early 
printer in Mexico, to teach the boys the art of printing and bind- 
ing books. 

Interesting as well as illuminating in point of equipment was 
the college library. In 1537, Bishop Zumarraga volunteered to 
present his library to the college, and there is reason to suppose 
that he did so. The inventories contain lists of the books that 
made up the library. Recalling the circumstances under which © 
the college functioned and remembering that books in those days 
were not so plentiful and cheap as they are today, one will have 
to concede that the library of Santa Cruz College was rather pre- 
tentious both in quantity and in quality. In 1572 it comprised 
sixty-one volumes. Two years later the inventory reported 
seventy-three titles, without stating, in some instances, how many 
volumes came under a title. The same is true regarding the in- 
ventory for 1582, which listed only sixty-four titles, some of 
which undoubtedly comprised more than one volume. In keep- 
ing with the purpose of the school, works on philosophy and 
belles lettres held the most prominent place in point of number 
and variety. 

For the study of philosophy the library contained several 
works on logic, among them the Logica of Aristotle, a volume en- 
titled De Consideratione Dialectica, and two works of the con- 
temporary Augustinian scholar entitled Resolutio Dialectica and 
Recognitio Summularum. For the study of the natural sciences 
the students had access to the Cosmographicus Liber of Apian, 
the Cosmographia of Camponi, and the Historia Naturalis of 
Pliny. 

The ancient classics were represented by Plato, Marcial, Sal- 
lust, Juvenal, Virgil, and Livy; by the orations of Cicero and his 
treatises De Oratore and De Officiis; while the early Christian 
poets were recognized by the works of Prudentius and Sedulius. 

For the study of history the students could consult De Anti- 
quitatibus by Josephus Flavius, Plutarch’s de Viris Illustribus, 
the chronicle of St. Antonine, and a Spanish work entitled His- 
toria Imperial. 

Other works available were the writings of the holy fathers, 
St. Ambrose, St. Cyprian, and St. Jerome; St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei; Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria; the De Consola- 
tione Philosophiae of Boethius; and the letters of Erasmus; the 
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Grammatica of Martianus Capella, a portion of a medieval text 
book on the liberal arts; a work on the study of Latin by De- 
spauter, probably his Commentarii Grammatici; and several 
copies of Lebrija’s celebrated Ars Grammatica. 

Finally, there were standard aids for study in the shape of 
dictionaries and encyclopedias: the Vocabularium of Lebrija and 
of Ambrosio Calepino, the widely know Catolicén, and the Span- 
ish-Mexican dictionary of Father Alonso de Molina. 

Needless to add, the friars provided also for more specifically 
spiritual works. Besides several copies of the Bible or of parts 
of the Bible, like the letters of St. Paul, there were works on the 
life of Christ, two volumes of Church hymns with commentaries, 
Gerson’s De Oratione, the Manual Espiritual of Father Cristobal 
Ruiz, a treatise entitled De Contemptu Mundi, and the Office of 
the Holy Name of Jesus. 

No one can read the lists of books as officially drawn up in 
the inventories of the college without gaining the conviction that 
the students were given ample opportunity for self-improvement, 
both mental and moral; and, as will be seen later, they availed 
themselves of this opportunity with remarkable success. 


FACULTY AND STUDENT BODY 


From the letter of Zumarraga and his fellow bishops, written 
in November, 1537, it is known that there were in that year about 
seventy students at the college. Four years later, according to 
the testimony of Jerénimo Lopez, whose favor the college did not 
enjoy, two hundred students were in attendance. Heavy was 
the loss in this regard suffered during the epidemic in 1545. 
Viceroy Mendoza testified that most of the students fell victims 
and that among these were some of the most promising students. 
In point of enrollment the institution seems never to have re- 
covered from this blow. Another epidemic occurred in 1564, at 
a time when the college was materially in a bad way. Accord- 
ingly, when the Franciscans resumed the administration, the 
mayordomo reported that the roster of students contained the 
names of sixty-five Indians who were following the Latin course 
(la latinidad) and who with the rector, the teacher, and the two 
repeaters—in all sixty-nine persons—were boarding at the col- 
lege; further, that there were thirty-five “porcionistas”—Indian 
boys who, besides learning to read and write, were beginning the 
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study of Latin but who were boarding and lodging at home with 
their parents. In other words, these “porcionistas” were day 
pupils taking the elementary course, whereas the other sixty-five 
were boarders pursuing the regular Latin course. 

Between 1568 and 1571 Juan de Ovando conducted, by order 
of the king, an official visitation of the Indies. It was doubtless 
as a result of the investigation he pursued in Mexico that the 
Franciscans resumed the administration of the college and agreed — 
to attempt its restoration. In the Relacién they drew up for 
presentation to Ovando the friars urged that the Indian boys, 
on entering the institution, should be from eight to twelve years 
of age; that at the age of fifteen they should be sent home, except 
those who on account of their aptitude might be singled out and 
retained for the purpose of teaching the younger students; 
finally, that only a few boys from each town, say two or three, 
should be admitted, in order that the advantages of the institu- 
tion might be shared by all the towns. 

As previously stated, the friars placed the administration of 
the college in the hands of the Indians who had successfully com- 
pleted their studies and who were regarded by the friars as well 
qualified to govern the school. The chief reason for this was not 
loss of interest but lack of men. Moreover, it coincided with the 
basic and general aim of the friars—the training of the Indians 
to a sense of personal responsibility and their gradual elevation 
to a status of self-government under the aegis of the Spanish 
Crown. As during the first decade of its existence, so in later 
years the friars regarded the maintenance and supervision of the 
school as one of their most sacred trusts. This is evident from 
the character of the men who were selected from their ranks and 
assigned as teachers at the college or as guardians of the friary 
with which it was connected. The first teacher of Latin was 
Father Arnaldo Basaccio, a profound theologian and able lin- 
guist. He mastered the native language and, for the benefit of 
the Indian converts, translated and annotated in Mexican the 
Sunday epistles and gospels of the year. This work and his 
printed sermons, also in Mexican, “were held in high regard,” 
writes Mendieta. Beristain y Souza found a copy of this ex- 
cellent postil in the library of St. Gregory College. 

Other Franciscans who taught at Santa Cruz College were 
Garcia de Cisneros (d. 1537), Andrés de Olmos (d. 1571), Juan 
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de Gaona (d. 1560), Francisco de Bustamante (d. 1562), Juan 
Focher (d. 1572), and Bernardino de Sahagin (d. 1590). Father 
Cisneros, though minister provincial at the time, taught classes 
at the college probably because he had mastered the native 
tongue and had already made his sermons in this language avail- 
able to the Indians. Fathers Olmos and Sahagin are known 
especially for their many and important contributions to Mexi- 
can linguistics, archaeology, and ethnology. Before entering the 
Franciscan Order, Father Focher had occupied a chair of the- 
ology at the University of Paris; while at this same university 
Father Gaona had pursued his higher studies and earned the 
academic degrees. During the forty years that Father Focher 
was active in Mexico, he enjoyed an enviable position as theo- 
logian and canonist. When he died, no less a scholar than the 
Augustinian Father Alonso de la Vera Cruz declared publicly: 
“Since the death of Father Focher we all can say that we are in 
darkness.” Father Bustamante was esteemed principally as a 
pulpit orator of great power and influence and, like Fathers 
Cisneros and Gaona, served a term as minister provincial. 

“Under such teachers,” says Icazbalceta, “the college produced 
most notable scholars who not only became instructors at the 
college but likewise rendered service by teaching friar clerics and 
thus supplying the lack of lectors, since the pioneer friars were 
engaged in the spiritual care of the Indians.” From Motolinia’s 
Historia, which was finished in 1542, we learn that at this time 
an Indian, who had attained the degree of bachelor, was teaching 
grammar at the school. Probably this is the same Indian men- 
tioned by Mendieta under the name of Miguel who fell victim 
to the epidemic in 1545 and who shortly before his death, when 
visited by Father Bustamante, conversed with him in Latin. To 
engage Indian graduates as teachers at the school was the prac- 
tice also after the Franciscans resumed the administration. 
Thus as late as 1577 the well-known Indian scholar, Antonio 
Valeriano, was a member of the teaching staff. 

Francis Borata Steck, O.F.M. 

The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


(To be continued) 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE CHURCH—A LIVING LAN- 
GUAGE! SHOULD WE STUDY IT AND WHEN? 


I 


During the past decade of scientific growth and development, 
the study of Latin in most high schools and colleges throughout | 
the country has suffered from serious neglect. It has even been 
tacitly despised by some educators as a waste of time. This 
attitude is especially true in regard to later Latin which even 
some classical scholars do not deem worthy of any serious study 
or attention. It is with feelings of temerity, therefore, that we 
propose to discuss the Latin of the Church as a living language 
and a language which merits the attention of all classical stu- 
dents, but which should be particularly inviting to Catholic 
classical students. 

Latin, the official language of the Catholic Church, is the lan- 
guage of the Liturgy in Western Church, as every Catholic and 
also every non-Catholic, who has any knowledge or interest in 
liturgies, knows. Most people, however, are content to think of 
it as a dead language. Those who “took” Latin for a year or 
two in high school usually think of it as an effete language which 
was spoken and thrived during the era of Roman power and con- 
quest, but which died a long, long time ago; they do not know 
exactly when. There are others who think of Latin as a lan- 
guage co-existing with Roman paganism, but dying with the 
advent of Christianity. In general, Latin seems to be regarded 
as a language which is studied only by those few who delight 
in linking themselves with the past, or who find it a necessary 
means for advanced study in such fields as Theology, Philoso- 
phy, Law or History. “Why waste time with Latin,” they say, 
“when there are so many other fields of more profitable study?” 

This being the prevailing attitude towards Latin in general, 
it may sound rather heretical to some ears to hear Latin called 
a living language. It is a living language indeed, though not 
the language of the classic authors, not the language of a Cicero, 
Vergil, or Horace, but a language which has been developed 
from the classic authors by the Fathers of the Western Church 
and their successors and which is usually called Ecclesiastical 
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or Mediaeval Latin. This Latin, which is the language of the 
Church, is by no means dead. On the contrary, it is a thriving 
language having a great number of fluent and eloquent speakers 
of it throughout the world, men who can converse and discuss 
everyday topics through its medium almost with the facility 
of the vernacular. This Latin cannot be termed dead except 
by those who have fenced themselves in by the language of the 
Classical and Post-Classical Ages of Latin literature and are 
too small to look over this barrier of their own construction into 
another field rich in Latin literature. 

This attitude towards later Latin is entirely inexcusable and 
grossly erroneous. Truly, the language of the Church has not 
the intricate periods of a Cicero, but it has a naturalness and a 
freedom of expression which are more readily understood than 
most of Cicero’s periods. Too often it is forgotten in estimating 
later Latin, that for centuries it served as a sort of international 
language; that it is a language which all educated people of the 
Middle Ages knew; that it has a vast, interesting and instruc- 
tive literature, and that it served as a medium of instruction in 
most European universities until comparatively recent times. 
To this day the halls of many European seats of learning resound 
with a Latin that is fluent and mellow, a Latin that is fresh 
and vigorous and which is an adequate medium for instruction 
in a variety of subjects, such as History and Philosophy, and 
even in the study of ancient languages. 

Of the causes instrumental in the development of Ecclesiastical 
Latin, two may be mentioned as principal: the relative poverty 
of vocabulary in classical Latin, and the endeavor to spread 
Christianity. There is no doubt that the classic authors of the 
Golden and Silver Ages of Latin literature have a beauty and a 
majesty of their own, but with all their beauty and majesty they 
are inadequate to express all the thoughts and spiritual feelings 
awakened in the human heart by Christianity. The inherent 
limitations of the old language were apparent to the Christian 
writers. They realized that the new thoughts demanded new 
modes of expression and flexibility of language not found in the 
comparatively formal and rigid language of classical Latin. They 
realized that the new religion necessitated the evolution of the 
old Latin tongue, and this they effected by borrowing from 
foreign sources and by native invention. In this manner the new 
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Latin had its beginning, a beginning almost contemporaneous 
with that of the Church which it was to serve. 

Another cause which contributed materially to the develop- 
ment and growth of Ecclesiastical Latin was the endeavor to 
spread Christianity. It must be remembered that the spoken 
Latin, the language of the common people in the early days of 
the Church, differed from the language of literature at that 
time, just as our spoken language with its colloquialisms and © 
other peculiarities differs from the language of English literature. 
Every Roman or every African who called Latin his native 
tongue did not speak the pure language of Cicero or Horace, 
just as in our own everyday language we do not speak the 
language of a Dickens or a Cardinal Newman. The language 
of the masses was a simple language often interspersed with 
Greek words and expressions, especially that language used in 
discussing and teaching the doctrines of the new religion. The 
reason for this mixture of Latin and Greek is to be found in the 
fact that Latin and Greek existed side by side as more or less 
official languages of the infant Church. Those who used Latin 
as a medium for teaching Christianity to the masses aimed, 
above all else, at being understood, and with this in mind they 
spoke that language with which the common people were 
familiar, a language which in the course of time was destined 
to become what we now know as Ecclesiastical Latin. 

St. Augustine makes reference to the practice of introducing 
foreign words into Latin when he says: “I often use words which 
are not Latin, and I do so that you may understand me. Better 
that I should incur the blame of the grammarians than not to 
be understood by the people” (Ps. cxxxviili, 20). The en- 
deavor to spread Christianity and to be understood by the 
masses gave rise to another characteristic of Ecclesiastical 
Latin; viz., a simplification of the rules of syntax as exemplified 
in the Latin of the Golden and Silver Ages of Latin literature. 
St. Gregory the Great justifies this new departure, saying that 
it is altogether improper that the divine doctrines of Christianity 
should be bound by the rules of Donatus the grammarian. 

Thus, in brief, the language of the Church had its origin. It 
took life almost simultaneously with the Church, and, nourished 
from sources both native and foreign, it continued its unimpeded 
progress until the advent of the humanistic purism of the Renais- 
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sance. The votaries of this movement strove to restore the often 
artificial and rigid language of the Classics and to destroy the 
so-called “barbarisms” or Ecclesiastical Latin which were con- 
sidered a menace to literary tastes accustomed to the vintage 
that was Cicero, Horace and Vergil. 

But, like the Church itself, its language survived the sword 
of the persecutor and continued to grow by the introduction 
of new words and new meanings for old words. It has been criti- 
cized and condemned because of its growth and development, 
but surely it has been condemned most unjustly. If we stigma- 
tize Ecclesiastical Latin because it borrows from foreign sources; 
if we stigmatize this Latin because it manifests its life in growth, 
then we should equally stigmatize the English language because 
as a living language it is constantly enriching its vocabulary 
by borrowing from foreign sources and by native invention. 
Yet, who would condemn the English language for its use of 
such words as “radio,” “telephone,” and “aeroplane”? A living 
language must of necessity grow because it must always be 
ready to accommodate itself to new thoughts. 

It would be utterly unjust to reject Ecclesiastical Latin from 
the field of Latin literature just because it does not conform to 
the style of the Classics. There is no more reason for deifying 
the writers of the Golden and Silver Ages of Latin literature 
as paragons of style to be imitated by all, than there would be 
for proclaiming Dryden or Johnson as the accepted stylists in 
English literature, and branding all who did not conform to 
their style as ignorant and uncultured. The language of the 
Church, Mediaeval Latin, has its place in Latin literature, just 
as the writings of a Francis Thompson or a Longfellow find re- 
lationship to a Shakespeare or a Milton. It has a gracefulness 
and an elegance of its own; it has a fluency and clearness not 
found in the Classics; it can be called unclassical but not dead; 
it can express all ideas with almost the same flexibility and 
facility as modern English, as is proved by the hundreds of Eu- 
ropean students who daily hear many of their lectures through 
its medium. Mediaeval Latin is noted for its general simplicity 
of style and absence of artificiality, but withal it is a very read- 
able, very practical, and very living language. It is the language 
of the contra Academics and the contra Gentiles, and lives on 
as a sort of international language. That it is a language as 
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universal as the Church itself has been amply demonstrated by 
Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, who more than once has used it 
as a medium to communicate his message to all nations from the 
Vatican City radio station. The Latin of the Church is a living 
language. It has grown venerable with years and associations, 
and to the Catholic Church goes undying credit for the manner 
in which she has preserved and fostered this language, which 
today is the liturgical tongue of the Western Church and the © 
official language of the whole Catholic Church. 


II 


When one compares the inestimably large mass of Latin lit- 
erature written since the days of Tertullian and Cyprian to the 
comparatively very small amount of Latin literature which is 
called classical, one begins to wonder why that part of Latin 
literature, which we call classical, has been so intensively studied 
to the almost total exclusion of later Latin literature. Truly, 
unkind epithets have been hurled at later Latin, but they have 
been hurled by the thoughtless and the ignorant. If those who 
call Ecclesiastical Latin impure, incorrect and barbarous devote 
themselves to a careful and impartial study of later Latin litera- 
ture, taken as a unit and not one or two particular authors, they 
will hesitate before they come to the conclusion that “it uses 
the infinitive mood freely to express purpose,” or that it is so 
incorrect and ungrammatical as some vivid imaginations would 
have it. 

It will be found by anyone who reads them that many of the 
later Latinists are well worth notice; nor are they by any means 
as incorrect and ungrammatical as is frequently imagined. . . . 
The classics, as we have them now, have been exposed to a 
long process of emendation; the errors of copyists have been 
carefully removed, and the final result is in many cases very 
different from the original MSS. Mediaeval authors have not 
been thus favored, and mistakes are frequently left in even 
against the weight of manuscript authority. A mediaeval author 
is supposed, like Habakkuk, to be capable of anything; in reality 
many of them write a Latin which, though not Ciceronian, is 
forcible, vivid, and easy to read.* 

Later Latin is unquestionably worthy of a place in the cur- 
riculum of every student of Latin and especially in the curric- 


* Wright and Sinclair, “A History of Later Latin Literature,” p. 2. 
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ulum of every Catholic student of Latin, since it is the language 
of the Church of which he is a member. It is a language which 
will give him a more intimate acquaintance with all that is 
sublime and beautiful in that Church and will assist him in a 
better knowledge of the liturgy; it will re-enkindle again for 
him the glowing spirit of Augustine and with Thomas it will 
give him a glimpse of the hidden things of God. Besides, “if 
education is considered as the correlative of life, its aim for the 
Catholic is the glorification of God, and the sanctification of the 
individual through participation in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
the Church. Now it is desirable that participation be active and 
intelligent, and this desideratum justifies and motivates the study 
of liturgical Latin.’ 


III 


The question now arises, when shall we, or perhaps, when can 
we study Ecclesiastical Latin? At the moment, our high school 
curricula, especially in some public schools, seem to be over- 
crowded with courses from the sublime to the ridiculous, from 
Psychology to courses in chess-playing. The stereotyped Latin 
courses are so arranged that there is no room for Ecclesiastical 
Latin if these courses are to be completed—with any benefit to 
the student—in the two years which is the usual time a high 
school student gives to the study of Latin. It is true that “the 
attention of pupils should not be focused entirely on the pagan 
authors,” but since comparatively few students study more than 
two years of Latin in high school, we can hardly deprive them 
of the opportunity of studying classical Latin during those two 
years realizing that it is such an invaluable asset in a cultural 
education. Classical Latin as an aid in the understanding and 
study of English literature and Mythology cannot be equalled; 
it rings back the curtain from a civilization far removed from 
our own; it gives us an acquaintance with, and an understanding 
of, the laws and institutions of which our own are copies and it 
introduces us to some of what has been called “the best which has 
been thought and said in the world.” Classical Latin has lessons 
for all, even for the beauty expert who has the time and the 
talent to read Ovid’s “Medicamenta Faciei.” It would be an 
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injustice to any student of Latin to deprive him of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a course in classical Latin, because, 
granted that he will not derive any of the above advantages to 
their fullest extent from a two-year course, he will, nevertheless, 
establish a valuable and a profitable acquaintance with antiquity 
which should not be curtailed by limiting his study to less than 
two years. 

The question still remains, therefore, when shall we or when 
can we study Ecclesiastical Latin which undoubtedly merits a 
place in our curricula along with Classical Latin? In an article 
in the January, 1935, issue of the Review entitled, “Why and 
When Study Latin,” Sister Joseph Mary suggests the possibility 
of introducing Latin into grades lower than the ninth, in the form 
of liturgical Latin. While the present writer is convinced that we 
should study some Ecclesiastical Latin, and knows from experi- 
ence in European schools, and not schools where the vernacular 
is “simply modern Latin,” that Latin should be taught and can 
be taught satisfactorily in the grades, he does not feel that the 
first taste of the ancient vintage should be administered in the 
form of Ecclesiastical Latin. Sister Joseph Mary’s suggestion 
does not seem to be feasible, since it is practically impossible 
to make any worth-while distinction between Classical and Ec- 
clesiastical Latin, as far as first-year Latin is concerned. First- 
year Latin, whether it be called Classical or Ecclesiastical should 
be restricted, in the opinion of the present writer, to a thorough 
grounding on the fundamental principles of grammar illustrated 
by very simple sentences, if the student is to derive the maximum 
benefit from his course in Latin. Too often are beginners rushed 
into the text of some author or another after a very brief survey 
of Latin grammar, just because both pupil and teacher alike find 
that the drill and drudgery of mastering the fundamentals be- 
comes very tedious and monotonous—something foreign to our 
modern hankering for novelty and change. The student who is 
hurried over the fudamentals will never overcome the handicap 
of not having had a sufficient foundation for his work, and at 
the end of two years of Latin he will know little more of it than 
the layman knows about the Einstein theory of Relativity. 

Without the handicap of a text of some author the seemingly 
only possible distinction between Classical and Ecclesiastical 
Latin, in the study of the fundamentals, would be a distinction 
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based on a difference in vocabulary, used in illustrating the 
fundamental principles of Latin syntax, and on a difference in the 
rules of syntax. The difference in vocabulary at such an early 
stage in the study of either form of Latin is a very minor and 
negligible one as may be noticed from a perusal of A. M. Scarre’s 
book, “Liturgical Latin,” where the vocabulary is for the most 
part the vocabulary of Classical Latin. The second basis for dis- 
tinction between the two forms of Latin is one which of its very 
nature should counsel us against trying to teach Ecclesiastical 
Latin to beginners, because of the difficulty and confusion that it 
is liable to cause to the young mind. Ecclesiastical Latin con- 
tains all the grammatical constructions found in Classical Latin, 
besides certain constructions peculiar to itself such as quod, quia 
and quoniam used with the indicative instead of the simple ac- 
cusative and infinitive, as found in Classical Latin. Classical 
constructions and corresponding unclassical constructions are 
found all over Ecclesiastical Latin; one does not exist to the ex- 
clusion of the other, and if the beginner is to study Ecclesiastical 
Latin he must master all these constructions, both classical and 
unclassical, thereby adding to his difficulty as a beginner. These 
different modes of construction used in Ecclesiastical Latin for 
the same types of sentences are liable to cause much difficulty 
and confusion to the beginner, so why not let our eighth grade 
pupils begin with the less complicated (for beginner) form of 
syntax as found in Classical Latin, and when he has mastered the 
mechanics of this form he will more readily grasp the irregular- 
ities which are peculiar to Ecclesiastical Latin. The writer, 
therefore, feels that Sister Joseph Mary’s suggestion is not 
feasible and in turn suggests that eighth grade pupils begin the 
study of Latin fundamentals, excluding the exceptions which are 
peculiar to Ecclesiastical Latin, and let him continue his study 
of Classical Latin, beginning with the eighth grade, until the 
beginning of the last semester of his second year of high school 
Latin, and then let him study the Latin of the Liturgy for the 
remainder of the year. In this way he will have tasted of the 
wine of ancient culture and civilization, and at the same time he 
will have mastered sufficient knowledge of the mechanics and 
vocabulary of the language to enable him to understand the 
language of the Liturgy with reasonable facility and become “an 
active and intelligent” participant in the Mystical Body. 
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The student of Classical Latin, save for some minor difficulties 
in the matter of vocabulary, will always find a certain facility 
in the reading and the study of Ecclesiastical Latin, but the 
converse is not true; the student who has confined himself solely 
to Ecclesiastical Latin will discover many difficulties when he 
invades the field of Classical Latin. In high schools where 
students study more than two years of Latin, the last year should 
and could be very profitably devoted entirely to the study of | 
Ecclesiastical Latin. In a letter to M. Marietti, editor of a 
Latin-Italian Missal, the late Pope, Benedict XV, mentions “two 
reasons why the devotion of the people does not progress as it 
should from hearing of Mass, namely, ignorance of the Latin 
language and an ignorance of the Liturgy,” but with a knowledge 
of Latin derived from a course as outlined above, the Catholic 
student will have overcome the first mentioned obstacle and will 
be on the way to the solution of the other. In this way he will 
be bringing himself into accord with the desires of the Pope who 
in the same letter expressed a desire “that the Christian people 
should assist at the Holy Sacrifice with greater attention so that 
they may derive more benefit therefrom.” * 

In the conclusion the writer expresses a hope that a renewed 
and more vital interest in the Humanities is not far off, especially 
in the case of Latin, from which we derive 62 per cent of our 
English vocabulary. 

It is of such high educational value for all kinds of pupils as 
not merely to justify, but to call for, a place in the curriculum 
followed by the school as a whole, up to the point at which the 
pupils can properly begin to specialize . . .. Where we are con- 
vinced that any subject, whether humanistic or scientific or both, 
is of essential value towards large realization of human capacity, 
towards opening the doors widely upon the world of people and 
things and fitting the boy or girl to proceed into it, we shall not 
speak of that subject as compulsory, except as we may speak of 
compulsory light and air, or of compulsory health.‘ 


BERNARD P. Manaan. 
St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, November 23, 1921. 
*Mackail, J. W., “The Case for Latin in Secondary Schools,” p. 12. 


PAROCHIAL ADULT-EDUCATION PLAN 
IN CLEVELAND 


Educational styles come and go under dynamic influences. 
Today much has been said and much has been done in the matter 
of adult education programs throughout the country. 

Under parochial auspices, St. Agnes Parish of Cleveland, made 
an unique try-out in that type of education. 

In June of 1933, at the above-mentioned center, the scholarly 
pastor, Rt. Rev. G. P. Jennings, aware of the possibilities for 
extending educational advantages to adults and eager to provide 
worthy use of leisure time, gave his heartiest approval and co- 
operation to the movement. To supply an opportunity to the 
young people for a cultural acquisition was the outstanding 
motive for this venture initiated under parochial organization. 
The discouraging plight of so many of our young girls and boys 
unable to secure employment and financially handicapped in 
great part determined the purpose. 

Preliminary procedure was comparatively simple. First, let- 
ters giving acquaintance to the type of courses to be offered; 
to the evenings and time schedule; to respective instructors; 
lastly, a definite declaration that no credit would be given to 
aspirants. 

Secondly, The Catholic Universe Bulletin, as well as the local 
daily papers, gave publicity to our announcements. The fact 
that the school had opened its doors to all creeds, to all races, 
was duly stressed. Then, the fact that none but the ablest in- 
structors were on the staff; men and women whose connection 
was with Western Reserve University, Our Lady. of the Lake 
Seminary, Research Department of the Board of Education, 
Sisters College or some one of the public high schools of Cleve- 
land, attracted favorable attention and gained many applicants 
for People’s University. 

After our project was in full operation, it came to our atten- 
tion that institutions of like character exist in some countries of 
Europe. Classes, non-credit giving, are offered to men and 
women desirous of attaining a higher intellectual status. The 
aim of these educational centers seems parallel with our own 
stated aim. 
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The response to our appeal was noteworthy. Definite statis- 
tics show that sixty-six parishes had some representation in a 
total number of 751 students. Our own parish led with 171 
students enrolled, while 13 parishes had but one or two persons 
eager to avail themselves of this educational opportunity. 

The following table represents interesting data secured from 
investigation of previous education of enlisted students: 

No previous high school education 62 students . 

1-year high school education 

1 year high school education 

2 years high school education 

3 years high school education 

4 years high school education 

Post graduate 

1 year college 

2 years college 

4 years college 

Our conclusion from this evidence was that greater interest in 
our project was manifested by those who had pursued two to 
three or four years of high school work. 

There was infinite satisfaction in this knowledge for our plan 
had as an aim to provide for the young man and woman who 
without salary compensation might be carried away by useless if 
not harmful mode of leisure. To salvage such a group would 
be sufficient reason for establishing such an institution as Peo- 
ple’s University. 

Of the total number responding, 74 were non-Catholics, and of 
this number approximately 10 were Hebrews. 

Apropos of this matter of non-Catholic enrollment, it might 
be worth while to mention that one of the two classes chosen 
by this group was very frequently a class in Ethics, Apologetics, 
or Church History. This in itself was a gratifying feature. 
The Catholic Church presented itself as an institution worthy of 
study, and classes at night school made possible an investiga- 
tion of that institution. 

Not alone from pupils but also from teachers did we receive 
an unlooked for response. Teachers of the highest type, ex- 
perienced in schools of the first rank only, joined our faculty 
ranks. The inspiration to promote this educational and social 
endeavor must have been their one motive; no renumeration was 
given them as no tuition fee was required of students. 

Great tribute is due these self-sacrificing teachers, whose 
recompense was the satisfaction of a work well achieved. 
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Encouraged by a successful summer session, we have con- 
tinued this project over a space of two years. 

Prior to the opening of the fall term, Monsignor Jennings 
sent out letters to all those in attendance at the summer session. 
I quote the letter at length: 


Cleveland, July 24, 1933. 
My Dear Friend: 


The large enrollment and steady attendance at the Summer 
Courses at St. Agnes make me feel that a large number of think- 
ing people in this city is eager to hear current problems in Social 
Sciences, Psychology, Apologetics and allied fields discussed from 
the Catholic standpoint. 

For that reason I would like to continue similar courses during 
the coming year—two sessions of nine weeks each. The first 
from the middle of October to the middle of January and the 
second from the middle of February to the end of April. Twenty 
— would be offered in each session. Lectures two evenings 
a week. 

No charge was made for the summer session which ends Thurs- 
day, July 27, but it is impossible to continue on the same basis. 
On account of the stringency of the times, the depleted revenue 
of St. Agnes’ Church could not carry the expense entailed. For 
a fee of five dollars per session from each student I could see 
my way to go on and I would be glad to do so. 

Before going any farther I need to know the number of those 
who would be willing to subscribe to such a plan. If it appeals 
to you—and I hope it will—please sign the attached card and 
return it tonight or Thursday night. Signing the card entails no 
obligation. I just want to know your mind on the matter. Sim- 
ilar courses cost $25 and $30 a session elsewhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. JENNINGS, 
Pastor. 


The letter explains our later procedure. A tuition charge is 
made so that teachers may receive some salary, though not at all 
adequate to their ability or training. In this way the parish is 
relieved of the financial responsibility. 

Our yearly schedule runs over three terms of ten weeks each, 
classes meeting on Monday and Thursday from 6:30 to 9:30 P.M. 
Applicants are urged to register for two classes. 

The question may be raised rightly: Do we at present take 
care of such a large group as enrolled in the first term? No; 
our enrollment is not in the seven hundreds nor in the five 
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hundreds, nevertheless we feel that we are serving the needs of 
a sufficient number to warrant our continuance. 

The following table indicates the variability of enrollment 
and courses in successive terms: 


Term No. of Students No.of Instructors No. Courses 

Summer Term, 1933 

Fall Term, 1933-1934 

Spring Term, 1934 

Summer Term, 1934 

Fall Term, 1934-1935 

age Term, 1935 

No Summer Term, 1935.. 

Fall Term, 1935-1936 

Spring Term, 1936 

Today, after successive terms at our night school, we can con- 
tribute the following findings: 

We discovered that the branches in Business Administration, 
in Mental Hygiene, in English, in French, in Dramatics, and in 
Apologetics had the most registrants. Those enlisting in the 
above-named courses were either young people not engaged in 
any work but who were eager to extend their knowledge of busi- 
ness practice or in preparation for future positions, or those who, 
now employed, wished to avail themselves of cultural acquisition. 

I make mention of Dramatics in particular, since in this and 
in an allied subject, Public Speaking, our youth find opportunity 
to express themselves in a manner that is cultural and educa- 
tional. The students were most eager not only to know the 
technique of the field of drama but also to take part in the pres- 
entation of amateur productions. Recreation finds a splendid 
counterpart in this type of activity that is undoubtedly creative. 

Business and professional men and women seemed to incline 
to the wish for vocational advancement or to the avocational 
interests in History of Art, Foreign Languages, Literature, 
Physiology or Philosophy. 

In the class of Mental Hygiene our registration was always 
noteworthy. It has been our good fortune to have outstanding 
instructors in this much discussed study. For two successive 
years, the teachers of Mental Hygiene have been laymen; it is 
in the hands of a diocesan clergyman, a professor of high reputa- 
tion. 

As widely separated subjects as Physiology and Accounting 
have never waned in popularity. A class in Business Law was 
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revived this past term, since request was made for this type of 
instruction. International Relations has been well received by 
adults keenly alive to the present-day problems. Speakers who 
are recognized as authorities in their particular fields frequently 
lecture before this group. This is an inestimable advantage to 
our students. 

There is reason for rejoicing that interest was manifested in 
every specific course and that the individuals enrolled were con- 
tent in devoting time to acquisition of knowledge or skill. 

There is more reason for rejoicing that this interest solved the 
problem of securing that much sought goal of “providing worthy 
use of leisure time.” 

Lastly, when one comes to an analysis of ultimate good 
achieved, I should not pass by the results of Catholic contacts 
in and out of class. Our clergymen, as instructors in Philosophy 
and Apologetics, affected a highly desirable end. The number 
of inquirers into the truths of our faith has grown, and for our 
Catholic members, some all too lukewarm, an opportunity was 
given to know and to defend more convincingly their heritage of 
Catholic doctrine. I cite one example of this influence for reach- 
ing. One of our instructors, a teacher of Public Speaking at 
John Hay High School, has registered for the convert class that 
meets twice a week at St. Agnes Parish. Inquiry fostered by 
contacts with his Catholic groups gave him the initial impetus 
in this direction. 

To sum up our estimate of the adult education project at St. 
Agnes Parish, Cleveland, I would say unbounded enthusiasm 
exists in the hearts of our founder, Monsignor Jennings, for a 
work well conceived, in the co-laborers who have pursued the 
task courageously, and in the student body, the fortunate ones 
who have reaped the benefits and rewards of a glorious under- 
taking; namely, a parochial adult-education program. 

Sister M. Parricia, 8.S.J. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A NEO-SCHOLASTIC GESTALT 


“A word is the sign of an idea” we learned long ago from the 
front page of our spelling book. But some time elapsed before 
we realized that all ideas are not simple enough to be expressed 
in single words. It takes a sentence to express classification, 
or relationship between a thing and other things like it. And 
when the things to be related are many instead of two, a sentence 
is multiplied into a paragraph, and paragraphs grow into chap- 
ters and volumes. 

But when the complex idea is finished, when every essential 
part of it is placed into proper relationship with every other 
essential part, a complete structure emerges, even though after- 
ward many accidents for decoration or incidental use may be 
added. And at the moment when the last essential touch is 
made and the mind recognizes the idea as an entity, even though 
it remains wholly subjective or immaterial, a feeling of com- 
prehension pervades consciousness. Thus the individual has 
reached what the Gestalt philosophers call the “A-ha! moment”; 
he has achieved the wholeness, closed the triangle, so to speak, 
of his long sought idea, and he exclaims with joy, “I have it!” 

Such an experience may be as simple and as kinesthetic as 
learning how to tie a sailor’s knot, to handle biscuit dough or 
a tennis racquet. It may be as abstract as finding a theme for 
a sonnet, and more complex and delayed than the decision to 
become a Catholic. 

So having searched many years for the criterion of truth, then 
finding it on the Rock of Peter; having there received undreamed 
of spiritual satisfaction and practical helps toward the beautiful 
life, still I was groping through the cloudy mazes of modern 
educational theory for an understandable guide to successful 
teaching when Saint Thomas Aquinas reached out his steadying 
hand. 

His name was on a list of subjects for seminar research. The > 
problem set was to find out the implications for modern educa- 
tion of his summum bonum—a knowledge of God. Starting in 
with only a vague philosophic vocabulary, I found even the 
simpler Scholastic manuals impossible to digest thoroughly, but 
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they offered no end of fascinating suggestions and information. 

The schoolmen of the thirteenth century, I soon learned, had 
brought the philosophy of Aristotle to a higher perfection by 
harmonizing most of it with the Christian religion. St. Thomas 
was not the most original genius among them, but he was the 
greatest architect. His Summa Theologica is a magnificent pyra- 
mid of all the knowledge of his generation, summing up and co- 
ordinating the learning of the centuries behind him and fore- 
shadowing in a remarkable way the developments’ of modern 
science. 

In his analysis of nature or being he begins with a study of 
inorganic things and proceeds through plant life, animal life, 
human life, to divine life and man’s relation to the divine. Man’s 
highest good he defines as the beatific vision, knowledge of God, 
the ultimate goal for which man was created. This he makes 
very practical by showing that all the other affairs of life, if 
properly managed, contribute to it; in other words, whatever 
pertains to the temporal welfare of man is an instrument for 
reaching his final end of knowing, loving, and serving his Creator 
through eternity. The most perfect socialized expression of this 
ideal was given by Christ Himself in His new commandments, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind,” and “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The bare definition of Scholastic philosophy given by modern 
writers, even though not comprehended all at once, is very use- 
ful to the beginner in philosophy of education, helping her to 
keep her bearings in the tropical wilderness of a modern library. 
They call it a moderate dualistic realism. Realism because it 
interprets reality as we apprehend it through the senses, and not 
as the Kantian Platonists would have it, residing only in the 
ideas of the thinking subject. Dualistic because every kind of 
created being has a two-fold nature; first, the material elements 
which constitute its objective nature; and second, its subjective 
nature, its form or essence, and the natural principle which 
shapes and controls the material elements, moulding them into 
what they are, and distinguishing the identity of one thing 
from another; and moderate because it does not go to certain 
extremes of interpratation to which some other realists are com- 
mitted; that is, they recognize that each person’s knowledge is 
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colored, so to speak, by the limitations and peculiarities of his 
own senses and intellect. 

Such a balanced view of creation gave a satisfaction never 
before known. It seemed to put the fragmentary universe 
together into one magnificent Gestaltic panorama, but one that 
called for infinite analysis into smaller units. Then appeared 
certain non-Catholic writers on the horizon, such as Doctor 
Loewenberg of Berkeley and Professor Hocking of Harvard, 
saying that St. Thomas has a great message for this generation, 
particularly for teachers, and that his thirteenth century psy- 
chology is nothing to be despised even by ultra-modern investi- 
gators, and statements such as the following by Christopher 
Dawson, in essays on social reconstruction, laid down a challenge 
that could not be ignored: 

The attempt of the nineteenth century to prescribe spiritual 
ideals in literature and ethics, while refusing to admit the objec- 
tive existence of a spiritual order, has ended in failure, and today 
we have to choose between the complete expulsion of the spiritual 
element from human life or its recognition as the very foundation 
of reality. In so far as the modern world accepts the latter 
alternative, it can no longer disregard the existence of the Cath- 
olic solution, for Catholicism is the great representative of the 
principle of the spiritual order—an order which is not the crea- 
tion of the human mind, but its ruler and creator. 


And again Dawson says, with what we can already verify from 
experience as prophetic vision: 


It is now generally realized that we cannot progress indefinitely 
by drifting with the current, for the same current which has 
brought us to prosperity and power may equally drag us to 
destruction. Order and guidance are necessary if disaster is to 
be avoided, for civilization is not the result of a natural process 
of evolution, it is essentially due to the mastering of Nature by 
the human mind. It is an artificial order, governed and created 
by man’s intelligence and will. There is no question today of the 
necessity of order; the only question at issue is whether the order 
we create shall be exclusively a material one, or whether it must 
be also spiritual. 


Thus was stimulated a still more strenuous effort to clear up 
what James would have called “a big buzzing confusion,” or 
others, a flickering light; and to isolate from it a thesis problem 
small enough to be practical. This difficulty was insurmountable 
for many months. Pages upon pages were written that told in 
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essence much less than is set down here. And before even the 
definition of dualistic realism was thoroughly understood, it 
became necessary to repeat an under-graduate course in Logic, 
given this time as an introduction to Catholic philosophy. After 
that the light ceased to flicker; it poured in bright and clear. 

At first it induced the feeling that I now had the sesame to all 
knowledge and was ready to write a whole philosophy myself 
before I had ever read a manual through. This was the long 
delayed confidence of normal youth, the first flush of victory in 
finding “what it’s all about,” an emotional rather than an in- 
tellectual Gestalt. My secular education had refused me the great 
general principles of life and religion which are the birthright 
of every child and without which he is never really victorious, 
never oriented in historical perspective or in contemporary life. 

True, most of the scholastic principles had been taught at home 
and in church, but not in an orderly, consistent way, and the 
trend of the whole secular educational system was to render 
them more and more doubtful and confused. Having counteracted 
this trend in my religious life, while rendering me personally 
secure, had really separated me from professional currents, and 
to get back in had seemed to demand a split in my loyalties, and 
hence in personality. But now things began to knit together and 
assume shape and pattern. 

Any teacher will understand the similarity between my feel- 
ing of confidence and the child’s approach to most things that 
he learns. We are all familiar with the normal child’s “I know 
how, let me do it,” when he perhaps has never tried a hard task. 
And we are told by Piaget, James, and the Gestalt philosophers, 
as well as by St. Thomas, that the child sees things whole, that 
he grasps things in their entirety first, not clearly, but as a “big 
buzzing confusion.” 

Notice the young child’s efforts to draw first a house, never 
just a porch or a door; a man, never a hand or an eye. The 
kindergarten teacher gives the child landscapes to paint, not 
small flowers. The fifth grade child is asked to cut cathedrals 
from black paper; and that is just what I tried to do in my 
first thesis. It probably was amusing to my instructors, but 
the experience was enormously beneficial to me as a teacher. 
I actually learned in the same way that a child learns, and this 
is a rare privilege for an adult student in this day of specialized 
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experience with minutiae, and textbooks with first principles 
left out. 

However, there was gained a clearer sense of induction and 
deduction, and their part in the learning and in the teaching 
processes; and a belief that the old ways of giving the rule first 
and letting the child look for application is not so unscientific as 
the extreme inductionists said; not near so bad, in fact, as set- 
ting him down in the midst of a lot of unrelated facts and expect- 
ing him to sort them out and derive his own principles. Of 
course, the latter had been my own experience; my whole life 
had been one of inductive research, and I had “discovered” some 
principles for myself, but the most important ones of all would 
have been still out of my reach without the final guidance of the 
Catholic Church. 

A good teacher will combine induction judiciously with deduc- 
tion; she will no more try to teach with the one and leave out 
the other than she will try teaching arithmetic with the plus sign 
and leave out the minus. That is, if she really knows what 
induction and deduction are, and how they function naturally 
in every one’s thinking; in other words, if she understands 
Aristotelian logic as the Scholastics teach it. 

Moreover, the thoughtful teacher who is grounded in the wis- 
dom of St. Thomas will often return to the primary definitions 
of his philosophy for fresh intuitions. For example, the concept 
of dualistic realism is clearest when considering a natural in- 
organic being, such as a crystal or a lump of gold; but the 
teacher needs to apply it to organic life. Here it means that 
each single organism is a unit, but composed of a union of two 
elements, its body and its soul—soul in this sense being the 
“psyche” of Aristotle, the principle of life. Plant life is studied 
before animal life by the Scholastic psychologist, because its 
analysis is the easiest and yields the essential functions of all 
life; namely, nutrition, growth, development, multiplication, and 
irritability. When these functions are carefully analyzed into 
their various stages they yield many concepts useful to the 
teacher. 

For instance, one of the characteristics of nutrition is im- 
manence, by which an organism itself is both agent and patient, 
the subject and the object of its own action. This throws light 
on both physiology and educational psychology, because edu- 
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cation is an organic process, and one of its first axioms is that 
the pupil learns through self-activity, not primarily through 
teaching. It has been a surprise to more than one advanced 
student to find that this axiom, though hailed as one of the 
watchwords of the new education, was distinctly taught by St. 
Thomas. And the prospective teacher who would take the 
trouble to follow out carefully the analogy between plant life 
and human life that is made by the Scholastics, doubtless would 
come upon many other useful concepts that never have been de- 
veloped for practical application. 

Such applications can be made by the alert instructor not 
only for her personal benefit, but high school students are greatly 
interested in them when they are graphically presented. And 
nothing is needed more by our dear adolescents than some of 
the simpler principles of Thomistic psychology. For instance, 
every young Catholic should and can be put on his guard against 
the fallacies of Behaviourism. 

An introductory description of experiments with animals 
makes an easy approach. Then it can be shown that animal life 
is considered by the Scholastic psychologist with as much interest 
as by the Behaviourist, not because he looks at education as a 
mere matter of animal training, but because he finds it a fruit- 
ful field for the study of the senses, and knows that sense edu- 
cation is fundamental to intellectual education. There is noth- 
ing in the mind, says St. Thomas, that does not enter through 
the senses. The Behaviourist goes still farther and seems to 
regard mind as being merely an intricate complex of so many 
sense impressions and processes. The Scholastic says that the 
senses are physical organs only, the tools of the soul. 

Closely connected with the senses are the imagination (or 
image-making apparatus) and memory, which all animals pos- 
sess, and which are regarded, also, as physical organs, although 
so closely related are they to the spirit of man that, together 
with the emotions, they seem really to constitute the tenuous 
bridge between body and soul. To the beginner the process of 
learning is well explained by comparing the senses to the lens 
of a kodak, showing how they pick up and focus impressions 
upon the film of the imagination, and how these impressions are 
made permanent by the developing fluid of memory. The in- 
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tellect then looks upon the completed picture and abstracts from 
it the various qualities of the pictured object. 

It is only the intellect which can separate the idea of redness 
and juiciness from the apple. Each sense carries a different im- 
pression of the apple, it is true, which appeals to the appetite of 
the animal. But he merely wants the apple and seizes upon it— 
he does not have ideas about it, not set to work to produce 
more apples of a larger size or a redder shade, nor polish the 
finest fruit and set it on a table to be admired only. He does 
not apprehend what he sees, nor judge of its merits, nor reason 
about its relationships with other things. 

Some such primary introduction to psychology, by no means 
original, of course, serves also as a “psychological approach” to 
ethics, with its paramount problems of the will. Here the 
teacher can find much help in the extensive studies of Spearman 
and his associates. The will is the engineer, Spearman suggests, 
which keeps the human engine on the track. It is not the emotion 
or desire which drives it to animal action. It is the power of 
choice by which man elects to do or not to do, to accept or to 
reject the invitation of the senses. 

No well-trained Catholic teacher needs to be told that the 
will is important, but she is glad to have her position strength- 
ened by the studies of Aveling, Weber, and others who are fol- 
lowing Spearman in using rigorously scientific methods of in- 
vestigation that have been able to withstand attacks from many 
sources. Aveling claims that his quantitative studies of cona- 
tion, along with the studies of others, have distinguished will 
from the other drives to action. If his experiment continues to 
be held valid, it should be of great value to the future of char- 
acter education, because at the present public education is influ- 
enced too much by the Behaviouristic view of the child as a 
slave to sensory stimulus and emotional impulse. When we 
are sure there is a will, we make greater efforts to train it for 
command. It is all very well to try to control environment in 
the schoolroom—environment is exceedingly important—but we 
do not need to wait until we can control the environment of the 
world before we can feel that our children are safe to go out 
into it. Strong and well trained wills are their best protection. 

Will training, then, becomes one of the most important func- 
tions of the teacher, and the curriculum is her best formal tool for 
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it. We do not need an elaborate machinery for character training 
separate from the usual school program, if that program is 
planned to give the pupils ample opportunities for exercising 
free choice and adequately supervised self-government. A rigidly 
monarchical classroom regime, while possibly more efficient in 
terms of subject matter, either entirely nullifies a separate char- 
acter education project or has the tendency to split the child’s 
personality. 

Thus, the problem of personal integration, now recognized 
by the leading educators as the most inclusive and important 
one, is answered in the ideal Catholic school by a teacher who 
knows how to point out the relations and unities of all knowl- 
edge, in the manner of St. Thomas, who weaves moral and re- 
ligious training into the literary and scientific and commercial 
courses, arranges her program more or less according to the 
pedagogy here so inadequately described, motivates it by the 
faith which looks to the beatific vision as the reward of all 
earthly effort, the climax of all earthly learning, and emotional- 
izes it by presenting the child with artistic religious symbols to 
appeal to his imagination and keep his thoughts from being too 
subjective, as well as with living models, loving guides in the 
practices of the good life. 

Finally, the will of the child is regulated by the supernatural 
aid of the sacraments. The vagueness of heavenly judgments 
and rewards in the future is removed by frequent confession and 
reception of the Blessed Sacrament in Holy Communion. 

Now, since English is technically and properly the core sub- 
ject of the elementary and early high-school curriculum, by 
virtue of being the vehicle of all other subjects, a curriculum 
built around such an informing and extensive philosophy as the 
Scholastic naturally will find its best explicit active expression 
in the literature and composition work of the English depart- 
ment. All the desirable skills in the English language can be 
taught, not as separate, unrelated stunts to please the teacher 
or give skills for future use, but as part of the accomplishment 
of a major project which is to the child an immediate desirable 
goal, and for the child both an interesting mode of life and a way 
of preparation for the vocation through which he is to fulfill 
the social obligations that his faith presents to him, and at the 
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same time to reach his ultimate good in the knowledge and love 
of God. 

Just what the project of any group should be depends entirely 
upon its individual needs. A certain ninth grade in the commer- 
cial course of an orphanage was composed of girls who expected 
to have to earn their own livings soon; an expectation which the 
teachers could see was not going to be fulfilled under prevailing 
economic conditions. But to tell them so flatly would have © 
destroyed all their interest in educating themselves, their hope 
of doing anything at all worth while. So they were given mini- 
mum time in typing and shorthand, and almost a regular pro- 
gram in mathematics (according to their individual needs), and 
in a combined Social Science-English course that gave the 
fundamentals in grammar, composition, literature, history, 
hygiene, practical psychology, ethics and religion, and social 
arts and problems. This integration was made by directing the 
girls in writing a book on “Vocations for Women,” which re- 
quired much preparation in reading, keeping notes, files, and 
bibliographies, making oral and written reports, learning the use 
of the dictionary and reference works, learning formal grammar 
in order to correct mistakes, outlining, discussions, short compo- 
sitions, weaving them together into larger units, and patiently 
re-writing. As the organization of subject matter developed, 
the following outline for the class emerged, and each girl finally 
specialized in one part of it. 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS 
Final Study Outline 


I. Every Woman’s Vocation. 
1. The goal of life. 
2. The three states of life. 
3. The privileges of womanhood. 
II. The Foundations of Success in Every Vocation. 
Good character. 
An understanding of human nature. 
Loyalty to family. 
Home making skills. 
A good education. 
Intelligent citizenship. 
An attractive personality (including health). 
Economic preparedness. 
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. The Fundamental Art. 
Why English is fundamental. 

The general aims of High School English. 
Important English skills. 

The essentials of English grammar. 

Some useful principles of rhetoric. 

Our author friends. 


. Education for Leisure Time. 
The importance of leisure occupation. 
Literature. 

Music and drama. 

Fine arts. 

Clubs and society life. 

Athletics. 

The enjoyment of nature. 
Amusements for children. 


V. Exploration of Occupations. 
1. Junior occupations. 
2. Economic and social foundations. 
3. Principal professions for women. 


VI. Following the Gleam. 

The things I admire the most. 

The kind of person I want to be. 
My models. 

My dreams of the future. 

My immediate plans and problems. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Thus the motive for economic independence was gradually 
transformed into a love for home life, and a vision of how to 
begin using all the arts and sciences for its enrichment, even 
under the severest handicaps. When the work slowed down by 
threatening to become too academic, it was refreshingly human- 
ized (without being made too personal for the traditions of the 
school) by the introduction of a mythical class member who 
had withdrawn from school to go home and help her father 
take care of a family of small children. Then each gir] started 
studying her problems and wrote to her with glee, giving her 
advice on how to clothe, feed, guard, amuse, and educate her 
wards. 

Little by little were awakened confidence and ambition to 
make the effort for a higher education, or for staying at home 
and helping the parents with their problems. There was clearly 
established the identity of a business education with an academic 
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and a religious one before the time of specialization arrives, and 
a willingness to stay in school longer. The integrating spirit 
of the Morning Offering was preserved and applied, through 
making this ideal integration of the curriculum. And the direct 
effect was easily observable in the clarification and unification of 
motives, and a joyous emergence of interesting and charming 
personalities. 

“A system of education built on Thomistic principles is indeed. 
a consistently complete and beautiful structure for the Catholic 
child to be sheltered in,” says a friendly critic, “but what are 
we poor unbelievers going to do about it? We have to look 
somewhere else for the principles of integration.” 

From the strictly Catholic standpoint this question is impos- 
sible to answer with absolute sincerity. For indeed, as St. Au- 
gustine reminds us, 


Our hearts were made for Thee, O Lord, 
And restless must they be 

Until—O Lord, this grace accord!— 
Until they rest in Thee. 


Yet, there should be an answer that would at least satisfy the 
inquirer, relatively speaking. And, after all, there is no com- 
plete solution to any problem except in the Summum Bonum 
of St. Thomas, when we shall meet the Way, the Truth and 
the Life face to face in the beatific vision. Every other Gestalt 
which we reach here is but another chamber in the nautilus 
shell of life in time, that shuts us from life in eternity. A closed 
triangle can be traced within every turn of a spiral shell. 

The most used motivation for education a few years back was 
the instinct of self interest—the pleasures of self expression and 
self gratification, and the desire to make money, fit oneself for 
employment or worldly success. The teachers who used this 
bait justified themselves on the universality of the egoistic urge 
and tried to build upon it good social attitudes and habits of 
co-operation. Their success was measured by their one-sided 
goal. Their formula worked fairly well as long as natural means 
for “self expression” were abundant. When they failed, then 
the student who had been lured on by them alone quit school. 
He would not make extraordinary sacrifices for an education that 
meant nothing to him except vocational preparation. But not 
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counting such mere failure, what proportion of the crime wave 
among youth can be laid to wrong educational motivation we 
shall never be able to measure. 

The Catholic way of life and education is to be natural, by 
all means, but at the same time, to be supernatural, and to 
pursue the supernatural goals before others, to make others the 
means to the one great end. 

But, for the teacher who sincerely cannot believe in the super- 
natural, we propose as its substitute the child’s natural love of 
truth, goodness, beauty, order, and design. The Catholic teacher 
immediately refers these criteria to their divine source, and 
accepts them whole heartedly as enrichments of the religious 
ideal; but the secular mind often seems content with them as 
abstract qualities worthy to be sought and relatively satisfying 
in themselves, or as embodied merely in productions of art. 
Hence, one of the Neo-Scholastic aims being to help our unbeliev- 
ing friends just so far as they wish to be helped, and no further, 
the development of esthetics seems to be the logical field for our 
labors in that direction. 

There seems to be little or nothing modern published on the 
Catholic theory of beauty, although many teachers undoubtedly 
extract some of its essence from Catholic liturgy, art, and litera- 
ture. Moreover, research in esthetics and expression is now in 
progress that doubtless will be reported to the public soon, and 
will prove of immense value to all sincere educators of what- 
ever creed. It will be recognized, we predict, as the keystone 
of the arch that is gradually bridging the chasms in this country 
between religion and philosophy, science and art, education and 
life, and creating incidentally, let us hope, an integration 
approaching the ideal, a kind of super Gestalt in the American 
social structure. 

Mary Gentry Cornett. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
OF 1936 


The twenty-sixth Summer Session of the Catholic University 
of America opened on June 29, 1936, with an enrollment of 1,583 
students, an increase of 73 over the registration of last year. Of 
the total number registered 832 were Nuns, 260 Clerics, 284 Lay- 
women, and 207 Laymen. Slight increases in enrollment are noted 
among Nuns, Laywomen, and Laymen. Of the total number also. 
875 were graduate students, 615 undergraduate, and 90 special 
students. As is evident, the main increase in the enrollment is 
among the graduate students. As during the year previous the 
Summer Session of 1936 conducted three branches: The Pacific 
Coast Branch for the fifth year at Dominican College of San Ra- 
fael, California; the Mid-West Branch for the third year at Co- 
lumbia College of Dubuque, Iowa; and the Southern Branch for 
the second year at the Lady of the Lake and Incarnate Word 
Colleges of San Antonio, Texas. The number of students 
enrolled in the three branches amounted as last year to approxi- 
mately 300. The reports of the individual directors of these 
branches will be presented to you separately. 


The following charts show the distribution of the students of 
the main session in Washington only, and are arranged according 
to states and religious communities. 


Cuart I 
Students According to States 


Michigan 
California Minnesota 
Colorado Missouri 
Connecticut Montana 
Delaware Nebraska 
District of Columbia 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
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Cuart II 


Sisters and Clerics According to Religious Communities 
Sisters 
Adorers of the Most Pre- Emmitsburg, Md. ...... 25 
cious Blood 2 4 
Columbia, Pa............ 2 Leavenworth, Kans. .... 3 
Auziliaries of the Apostolate 3 Nazareth, Ky. ......... 6 
Wheeling, W. Va. ....... 3 Wilmington, Conn. .... 1 
Benedictines 27 ~=Charity-Pallottine 1 
Atchison, Kans. ........ 2 Harriman, N. Y. ........ 1 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 2 Charity of Providence 3 
Covington, Ky. ........ 2 ee 1 
Duluth, Minn. ......... 1 Missoula, Mont. ....... 1 
Ferdinand, Ind. ........ 1 Spokane, Wash. ........ 1 
Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 1 Charity of St. Augustine 6 
Kingston, N. Y. ....... 1 1 
Washington, D. C. ..... 17 Canton, Ohio .......... 1 
Bernadine 4 Cleveland, Ohio ....... 2 
Reading, Pa. ........... 4 Lakewood, Ohio ....... 2 
Blessed Sacrament 10 Daughters of Charity of St. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa... 10 Vincent de Paul 4 
Bon Secours 1 Emmitsburg, Md. ...... 1 
| Washington, D. C. ..... 1 Lynchburg, Va. ........ 1 
Charity , 18 Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 2 
Greensburg, Pa. ........ 2 Daughters of the Cross 8 
1 Shreveport, La. ......... 8 
| Leavenworth, Kans. .... 1 Divine Compassion — 2 
Manchester, N. H. ..... 1 White Plains, N. Y. ... 2 
Mt. St. Vincent, C. 12 Divine Providence 30 
Normandy, Mo. ....... 1 Melbourne, Ky. ........ 29 
Charity of the Blessed Vir- San Antonio, Tex. ...... 1 
| gin Mary 5 Dominicans 69 
Chicago, Ill. ........... 3 Adrian, Mich. ......... 28 
Hempstead, N. Y. ..... 2 Atlantic City, N. J. .... 1 
Charity of the Incarnate Caldwell, N. J. ........ 12 
Word 2 ee 2 
San Antonio, Tex........ 2 Columbus, Ohio ........ 1 
Charity of Our Lady, Hastings, Nebr. ........ 1 
Mother of Mercy 42 Memphis, Tenn. ........ 2 


; Baltic, Conn. ........... 3 Mary Knoll, Pa. ....... 
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Vermont 
Foreign 
Total Enrollment —_... 1,583 
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Nashville, Tenn. ....... 


Chicago, Ill. ........... 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Hamburg, N. Y. ....... 
Manitowac, Wis. 
Mingo Junction, Wis. ... 
Norfolk, Va. ........... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 
Richmond, Va. 
Springfield, Ill. ......... 
Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 
Washington, D.C. ...... 
Good Shepherd 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred 
Heart 
Mahoney City, Pa. .... 
Oak Lane, Pa. ......... 
Holy Child Jesus 
Holy Cross 
Alexandria, Va. . 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ...... 
Lancaster, Pa. ......... 
Manchester, N. H. ..... 
Richmond, Va. ......... 
Washington, D.C. ...... 
Holy Family of Nazareth 
Torresdale, Pa. ......... 
Holy Humility of Mary 
Canton, Ohio 
Lowellville, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Holy Name of Jesus and 
and Mary 


1 


2 
31 
2 
5 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 


13 
8 


Schenectady, N. Y. ...... 


Silver Spring, Md. ...... 
Washington, D.C. ...... 
Holy Union of the Sacred 
Heart 
Fall River, Mass. ...... 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ....... 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 
Hollywood, Calif. ...... 
La Platte, Md. ........ 
Monroe, Mich. ......... 
Rockford, Ill. 
Scranton, Pa. .......... 
Syracuse, N. Y. ......... 
New York, N. Y. ...... 
Loretto 
Loretto, Colo. ......... 
Louisville, Ky. ......... 
St. Louis, Mo. ......... 
Mary of Namur 


Mary of the Presentation 
Valley City, N. Dak. .... 

Mercy 
Atlantic City, N. J. .... 
Augusta, Ga. ........... 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ........ 
Belmont, N. C. ........ 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dallas, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 
Fort Smith, Ark. ....... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ... 
Harrisburg, Pa. ........ 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 
Lakewood, N. J. ........ 
Louisville, Ky. ......... 
Manchester, N. H. ...... 
Mobile, Ala. 
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| 
Newburgh, N. Y. ...... 7 6 
New Haven, Conn...... 1 3 
St. Catherine, Ky. ..... 1 11 : 
Sinsinawa, Wis. ........ 10 
Felicians 4 6 
6 
Franciscans 87 13 
2 1 
2 
22 1 
2 1 
14 1 
1 2 
1 4 
2 1 
1 1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 3 
6 
9 Kenmore, N. Y......... 4 
4 
4 
1 101 
1 
26 1 
3 2 
2 3 
3 3 
2 2 
3 2 
3 
8 1 
6 
4 1 
1 1 
2 3 
1 3 
1 
32 1 
8 7 
3 1 
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Mt. Washington, Md. .. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 
Portland, Me. .......... 
Providence, R I. ....... 
St. Louis, Mo. ......... 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. .... 
Savannah, Ga. ......... 
Seranton, Pa. ........... 
South Amboy, N. J. .... 
Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, D.C. ...... 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. ...... 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 


Misericordia 


Oak Park, Ind. ......... 
Mission Workers of the 


Nazareth 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Notre Dame 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Covington, Ky. ........ 
Toledo, Ohio 


Notre Dame de Namur 


Dayton, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. ...... 


Pallottine 


Hyattsville, Md. 
Laurel, Md. ............ 
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Brentwood, L. I., N. Y. 


Chestnut Hill, Pa. ...... 
Concordia, Kans. ....... 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 
Garfield Heights, Ohio .. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. ...... 
Green Bay, Wis. ...... 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 
Little Falls, N. Y. ..... 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Rochester, N. Y. ....... 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
St Paul, Minn. ......... 


Wheeling, W. Va. ...... 


St. Mary 


Fort Wayne, Tex. ...... 


School Sisters of Notre 


Dame 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 
Roxbury, Mass. ........ 
Walden, Mass. ......... 
Washington, D.C. ...... 


Wheeling, W. Va. School Sisters of St. 
Precious Blood Francis 

Dayton, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. .-..... 
Providence Servants of Mary 

Washington, D. C. 


St. Cassimer Sister Servants of the Im- 


Chicago, Ill. ............ 
St. Francie of Mery 
Immaculate eo 
Trenton, N. J. ......... 
St. Joseph Society of the Divine 
Albany, N. Y. ......... Saviour 
Allentown, Pa. Wausau, Wis. .......... 
Augusta, Ga. ...... ‘eee Society of Christ Our King 
Boston, Mass. .......... Greenville, N. C. ...... 


1 
3 Brighton, Mass. ......... 3 
3 Brodklyn, N. Y ........ 23 
| 3 29 
2 1 
4 3 
1 2 
2 1 
2 1 
1 2 
2 20 
7 1 
3 1 
25 1 
1 2 
1 
: 
Seored Hear — 
Bernharts, Pa. ......... 3 
1 
2 13 
4 
4 
3 30 
30 4 
9 1 
| 
1 10 
| 
| 5 
5 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Moalens, N. ¥. ......... 


Society of the Poor Child 


Jesus 2 Maple Mound, Ky. ...._ 1 
Parkersburg, Va. ........ 2 Miles City, Mont. ...... 1 
Society of Missionary New Orleans, La. ....... 2 
Catechists 2 New Rochelle, N. Y.... 3 
Huntington, Ind. ....... 2 New York, N.Y. ...... 3 
Ursulines 45 Silver Spring, Md. ...... 5 
Bedford Park, N. Y. ... 1 3 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 6 Wilmington, Del. ....... 5 
Frontenac, Minn. ....... 1 Youngstown, Ohio ...... 5 
Louisville, Ky. ......... 6 


Total enrollment of Sisters......... 
Clerics 


Augustinians 14 Scranton, Pa. ........... 2 
Rockford, Ill. .......... 1 Washington, D.C. ...... 15 
Washington, D.C. ...... 13 Winona, Minn. ......... 3 

Benedictines 20 Congregation of Missions 2 
Atchison, Kans. ........ 1 Germantown, Phila. Pa. 1 
Belmont, N. C. ........ 5 Perryville, Mo. ........ 1 
Collegeville, Minn. ..... 2 Dominicans 14 
2 Columbus, Ohio ........ 1 
Lacey, Washington ..... 1 Providence, R. I. ...... 1 
1 Washington, D.C. ...... 12 
Nowask, N. 2 Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 1 
St. Bernard, Ala. ....... 1 New York, N. Y. ....... 1 
St. Meinrad, Ind. ....... 1 Holy Cross ll 
Washington, D.C. ...... 2 TB. 2 

Canons Regular of Order of Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 1 

Holy Cross 1 New Orleans, La. ...... 1 
Onamia, Minn. ......... 1 Notre Dame, Ind. ...... 4 

Capuchins 7 Washington, D. C. ...... 3 
Cumberland, Md. ....... 1 Jesuits 8 
Huntington, Ind. ....... 1 |, 1 
Marathon, Wis. ......... 1 Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1 
Washington, D.C. ...... 2 Garrett Park, Md. ...... 1 
Westerville, Ohio ....... 1 New Orleans, La. ....... 1 
1 Poughkeepsie, N. Y..... 1 

Carmelites 10 Washington, D.C. ...... 3 
2 Marianists 7 
Washington, D.C. ...... 8 Cleveland, Ohio ........ 1 

Christian Brothers 36 Dayton, Ohio .......... 2 
Ammendale, Md. ....... 8 Sioux City, Iowa ....... 2 
Ocean City, N. J. ...... 1 Washington, D.C. ...... 2 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 6 Marists 5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... Atlanta, Ga. ............ 
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Silver Spring, Md. ...... 
Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late 

New York, N. Y. ...... 

Ontario, Can. .......... 
Oblates of St. Francis de 

Sales 

Washington, D.C. ...... 

Wilmington, Del. ....... 
Order Friars Minor 

Cleveland, Ohio ........ 

Hinsdale, Ill. .......... 
Order Minor Conventuals 

Rensselaer, N. Y. ....... 

Syracuse, N. Y. ......... 
Passionists 

Baltimore, Md. ........ 

Chillum, Md. .......... 

Detroit, Mich. .......... 

Precious Blood 

Carthegena, Ohio ....... 
Premonstratensions 

West De Pere, Wis. ..... 
Redemptorist 

Boston, Mass. .......... 

New York, N. Y. ....... 

Philadelphia, Pa ........ 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. . 

Washington, ...... 

Woodstock, Ontario, Can. 
Salvatorians 

St. Naziens, Wis. ........ 
Washington, D. C. ..... 
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Society of the Atonement 


Garrison, N. Y. ......... 1 
Washington, D.C. ...... 


Seattle, Wash. .......... 1 

Youngstown, Ohio ...... 1 
_Viatorians 

Bourbonnais, Ill. ....... 1 

Washington, D.C. ...... 2 
Xaverians 

Baltimore, Md. ......... 18 

Silver Spring, Md. ..... 16 
Seculars 


Baltimore, Md. ......... 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 
Davenport, Iowa ....... 
Dubuque, Iowa ........ 
East St. Louis, Ill. ...... 
Helena, Mont. ......... 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 
Murphysboro, Ill. ...... 
New Orleans, La. ....... 
Oak Park, Ill. .......... 
Orchard Lake, Mich. .... 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 
Rochester, N. Y. ....... 
Regina, Saskatchewan .. 
Rushville, Ind. ......... 
St. Paul, Minn. ......... 
South Orange, N. J. .... 
Union City, Mo. ,...... 
Vincennes, Ind. ......... 
Washington, D.C. ..... 
Washington, Ind. ....... 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Woonsocket, R. I. ...... 


Total enrollment of Clerics......... 


It will be seen from these charts that 82 orders and congrega- 
tions from nearly 300 distinct motherhouses and provincial 
houses in the United States and Canada were represented. 
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Washington, D.C....... 4 Po 3 
Clarks 
Clarks Summit, Pa...... 1 
Mission Service of the Sulpicians 4 
Holy Trinity 2 Akron, Ohio ........... 1 
2 Catonsville, Md......... 1 
3 
1 3 
2 
7 34 
5 
2 
3 32 
1 
1 
1 
7 
6 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
12 
1 
2 
1 
1 
| 6 
1 
3 
1 
2 
| 260 
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A total of 338 courses were given, distributed among the fol- 


lowing fields of study: 


Anthropology 
Architecture 
Art 
Biochemistry 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Child Study 
Comparative Philology 
Economics 
Education 


English 


Latin 

Library Science 
Mathematics 
Music 

Nursing Education 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Polish 

Political Science 
Preaching 
Psychology 

Public Health Nursing 
Religion 

Russian 

Slavic 

Social Work 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 


| 
| 
French 
Geography 
Geology 
German 
Greek 
History 
Italian 
Journalism 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
MOST REVEREND WILLIAM TURNER, D.D., 1871-1936 


A lifetime of distinguished service to the Church came to a 
close July 10 when Most Rev. William Turner, D.D., sixth Bishop 
of Buffalo, quietly passed to his eternal reward. 

Bishop Turner was born in Kilmallock, County Limerick, Ire- 
land, on April 8, 1871. His early education was received in the 
public schools of his native town but when still young he entered 
the Royal University of Ireland in Dublin from which he was 
graduated with honors in 1888 when only seventeen years old. 
After his graduation Bishop Turner entered the American Col- 
lege at Rome to take up his studies for the priesthood. In 1893 
he was graduated with the degree of doctor of sacred theology. 
The sacrament of Holy Orders was conferred upon him by Cardi- 
nal Parocchi on August 13, 1893. 

Instead of immediately taking up the duties of a parish priest, 
Bishop Turner elected to study for another year and so in the 
autumn of 1893 he entered the Institut Catholique in Paris, where 
he continued his study of philosophy and other subjects which 
he decided would be of advantage in his chosen vocation. 

He came to the United States in 1894 and was sent to St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn., where he taught Latin and 
logic for a year. The next year, at the age of 25, he was offered 
and accepted the chair of philosophy at the St. Paul Seminary. 
He was one of the youngest men ever to be given such an impor- 
tant post. 

For eleven years Bishop Turner continued to teach philosophy 
at the Seminary. It was during this period that he wrote “The 
History of Philosophy,” which was published in 1903. This vol- 
ume enjoyed immediate acceptance and soon became a standard 
textbook not only in Catholic colleges and seminaries, but also 
in several secular institutions. Bishop Turner’s second book was 
published in 1911. It was entitled “Lessons in Logic” and, like 
his first book, continues to enjoy wide acceptance. “Lessons in 
Logic” is published by The Catholic Education Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


| 
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In 1906 Bishop Turner accepted the invitation of the Catholic 
University of America to become professor of logic and the his- 
tory of philosophy there. In that responsible position he wielded 
great influence as an educator until his appointment as Bishop 
of Buffalo in 1919. 

During his service at the Catholic University he became libra- 
rian and editor of the University Bulletin. From 1911 to 1913 
he was a lecturer in the Brooklyn Institute of Sciences and Arts © 
and also served as a lecturer at the Catholic Summer School of 
America at Cliff Haven. 

Bishop Turner’s kindly and sincere interest in all that he 
undertook won him many friends in all walks of life and during 
the years he was in Washington he came to be known and ad- 
mired by men high in the government and others in the diplo- 
matic corps of various nations. His knowledge of German, 
Italian and French made him at home among all groups. 

He was a member of the Dante Society of Washington and 
also of various American and Irish patriotic organizations. Par- 
ticularly interesting to him was research, revealing monastic 
foundations on the European continent by Irish monks. One of 
the first monasteries founded in Ireland by the Dominicans was 
in his own home town of Kilmallock. 

Bishop Turner was always busy and his years at the Catholic 
University were no exception. He contributed articles on philos- 
ophy and literary subjects to The American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Catholic World, Philosophical Review, Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Irish Theological Quarterly, THe Epuca- 
TIONAL Review and other American and foreign journals. 

From 1914 to 1919 he was editor of the American Ecclesiastical 
Review. He was also associate editor of the Catholic Historical 
Review. As one of the editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia 
Bishop Turner contributed several articles on philosophy which 
are being retained in the revised edition of the set now being 
printed. 

Colleges, societies, and numerous learned organizations honored 
Bishop Turner. The King of Italy awarded him the decoration 
of Commander of the Royal Crown of Italy. The last honor 
conferred upon the Bishop was likewise his last appearance at a 
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public function. On June 7 of this year Canisius College con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of doctor of letters. 
Adapted from article in Catholic Union and Times, 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 16, 1936. 


RICHMOND DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


The “godlessness” of the public educational system in the 
United States was deplored and the problems confronting edu- 
cators of today were discussed by speakers at a two-day session 
of the Teachers’ Institute of the Diocese of Richmond, September 
1 and 2. 

The session was opened with Mass in the chapel of St. Joseph’s 
Villa, with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix F. Kaup, Vicar General, de- 
livering the sermon. The Rev. Dr. Francis J. Byrne, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, presided at the opening session in the 
auditorium of the villa. 

The restrictions against the teaching of religion in the public 
educational system were brought into discussion by the Rev. 
Aloysius J. Hogan, 8.J., Dean of the Graduate School of George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. Father Hogan, whose sub- 
ject was “Real Education in America,” declared that “Catholic 
teachers have the answer to the problems confronting youth, but 
if training the intellect was the only requirement of the teacher, 
then we would have no definite place in the educational system.” 

James E. Cummings, Assistant Director of the N.C.W.C. De- 
partment of Education, in an address entitled “A National View 
of Education” outlined the work of the department and com- 
mented on national problems of interest to teachers. Among the 
subjects he discussed were Academic Freedom, Student Aid, Cur- 
riculum Revision, Vocational Education and Adult Education. 

Leslie Beall, former superintendent of schools, Wayne County, 
Ind., gave a series of addresses on “The Teaching of English” 
that contained helpful suggestions on the new course in English 
that has been adopted for the Diocese of Richmond. 

In addition to the general meeting there were sessions of the 
high school and elementary school sections. Speakers at the sec- 
tional meetings included Sister M. Assumpta, C.S.C., St. Mary’s 
Academy, Alexandria, whose subject was “Teaching English in 
the High School”; Professor Tucker Jones, College of William 
and Mary, “Physical Education in the Grades”; Sister M. Ann 
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Elizabeth, C.S.C., Holy Trinity School, Ocean View, “Language 
Arts in the Elementary School” and Sister M. Xavier, R.S.M., 
Supervisor, Sisters of Mercy, who also discussed language arts. 
“Catholic Schools and the Missions” was the subject of the con- 
cluding address, which was delivered by Rev. Edward L. Stephens, 
Diocesan Director of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. 

The Institute was voted by all present as one of the most ' 
successful that has ever been held. Father Byrne, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, was widely congratulated on the able 
manner in which the Institute was conducted. 


REVISION OF BALTIMORE CATECHISM 


As a result of the preliminary study of the text of the Balti- 
more Catechism, undertaken by the Episcopal Committee on the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, more than 150 theologians 
have cooperated in the preparation of the first draft of a pro- 
posed revision. These theologians represented 55 archdioceses 
and dioceses, 10 major seminaries, and 12 religious Orders of men. 

Three committees of theologians were appointed to collate the 
reports received. To one committee were assigned the chapters 
on the Creed; to the second, the chapters on the Commandments 
of God and the Church; to the third the chapters on the Sacra- 
ments and Prayer. Each committee received all the work-sheets 
submitted on their respective assignments and undertook to ar- 
range the suggested revision in two columns, (a) preferred read- 
ing, (b) alternate reading. Each committee, after some months 
of labor, completed its appointed task, reducing the vast bulk of 
reports to a manageable manuscript. 

The report of these three committees was then submitted to 
another group of theologians to be reduced to a single rough draft 
of a revision. After two months devoted entirely to the task, 
this group has completed the manuscript of a rough draft of a 
revision of the Baltimore Catechism now being printed but not 
published. 

In submitting this first draft of a revision to the Episcopal 
Committee on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, it was 
pointed out that this text is intended only for the upper elemen- 
tary grades—the question of grading for younger children being 
left for further study. Pertinent criticism of this draft therefore 
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will confine itself to (a) the accuracy, (b) the clearness, and (c) 
the comprehensiveness of theological presentation. 

Criticism in writing received by the National Center, Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue N.W., before October 1, 1936, were presented for discus- 
sion by a group of theologians at the Catechical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine held in New York October 
3 to 6, under the patronage of His Eminence Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 


IOWA SCHOOL BUS TRANSPORTATION 


Parochial school children have an equal right with the pupils 
of public schools to bus transportation provided by the public 
authorities, according to a ruling given by Edward L. O’Connor, 
Attorney General of Iowa. 

The opinion, which has been given to Kenneth B. Welty, a 
county attorney in Iowa, declares that the school corporation of 
Milford, lowa, “may properly and legally transport every child 
of school age and living within said consolidated school corpora- 
tion and more than a mile from such school at Milford, Iowa, 
and the mere fact that some of the children thus transported 
should desire to attend a private school would not make the 
matter of their transportation illegal or unauthorized by the laws 
of this state.” 

“This conclusion,” the ruling continues, “appears to be the only 
conclusion that we can arrive at, in view of the holding of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America in the case of 
Cochran vs. Board of Education of the State of Louisiana, re- 
ported in 281 US., 370.” 

In arriving at this conclusion, the Attorney General says that 
“the law does not and cannot compel the parents or legal guar- 
dians of children to send their children to private schools exclu- 
sively, or public schools, exclusively. The conditions of the law 
are met when the parent or guardian compels the children to 
attend either, in accordance with section 4410 of the 1935 code of 
Iowa,” he adds. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


At the annual luncheon of the Alumni of the Law School of the 
Catholic University of America in Boston, August 25, attended 
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by noted jurists from the law schools of Fordham, Loyola, Chi- 
cago, and DePaul Universities, there was launched the St. 
Thomas More Society of America. The new group will be under 
the auspices of the Catholic University of America Law School. 
The Society is the result of a desire to have a national legal 
organization in this country which will popularize for members 
of the Bar the high idealism of the great lawyer saint who was. 
canonized last year. A St. Thomas More Library will be estab- 
lished immediately at the Catholic University of America Law 
School. A Law Review, which will feature articles on neo-scho- 
lastic jurisprudence, will also be founded. . . . His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI has elevated the Very Rev. Dr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
General Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
to the rank of Domestic Prelate with the title of Right Reverend 
Monsignor. Word of this honor was brought by His Excellency 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, when he returned from Rome. The Apos- 
tolic Delegate personally requested the Holy Father to confer this 
distinction upon Dr. Burke in recognition of his valued services 
as General Secretary of the N.C.W.C. and his extraordinary 
labors for the Church. Dr. Burke is the first American Religious 
so honored by the Holy Father. He is a member of the Mis- 
sionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle. ... The Rev. John 
Jordan Dillion, O.P., for the last four years assistant dean, has 
been named president of Providence College. He is 37 years old. 
Father Dillon succeeds the Rev. Lorenzo C. McCarthy, O.P., who 
has been named to the Dominican Order’s staff of lecturers to 
give addresses on Thomistic philosophy at various colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Father McCarthy’s head- 
quarters will be at New Haven, Conn. Father Dillon is a grad- 
uate of the Catholic University of America and also holds a 
degree from the Collegio Angelico in Rome. . . . A special course 
of thirty lessons on the general subject, “Catholic Morality,” has 
been prepared for this year’s program of the Toledo Diocese’s 
weekly classes for children attending public schools. Rev. Hilary 
Weger is in charge. The classes are arranged in four divisions— 
first Communion class; primary (third to fifth grades); inter- 
mediate (sixth to eighth grades), and advanced (high school 
grade). The classes are conducted under the direction of the 
Diocesan School Office. It will be the fifth year the Office has 
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conducted the courses. In so far as is possible, elementary chil- 
dren are taught by Sisters, but sometimes by lay teachers. The 
high school pupils are instructed by priests. Schoolrooms, 
churches and halls, or other available parish buildings are used 
for the classes, which are conducted in every parish and mission 
of the diocese. . . . Abbey Library, St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kan., Colman J. Farrell, Librarian, offers free to libraries 
for cost of transportation: Schmitz, Sylvester, The Adjustment 
of Teacher Training to Modern Educational Needs. Washington, 
D. C., 1927. . . . Three new schools with accommodations for 
1,550 pupils opened in Chicago’s parochial school system this 
year, it was announced by the Rev. D. F. Cunningham, Arch- 
diocesan Superintendent of Schools. Two of the new institutions 
are grade schools—St. Ferdinand’s, with a capacity of 500, and St. 
Cajetan’s, with a capacity of 250. The third is a high school for 
girls. It is named Lourdes and is in charge of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. An enrollment of 500 is anticipated. ... The Rev. 
Jones I. J. Corrigan, 8.J., professor of Social Ethics at Boston 
College, died September 9th at the age of 57 after a short illness. 
Father Corrigan was one of the most widely known Catholic edu- 
cators and lecturers in the country and was particularly noted 
for his vigorous attacks on communism, birth control, and di- 
vorce, and his championing of labor’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. . . . The Very Rev. Eugene F. Harrigan, SS., 
President Emeritus of St. Charles’ College, Catonsville, Md., who 
died early in August, was a member of a distinguished family. 
He was 47 years old on July 21. Among his relatives are the 
Most Reverend Michael J. O’Doherty, Archbishop of Manila, 
and the Most Rev. Thomas O’Doherty, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Galway and Kilmacdaugh, Ireland. Mother Placide, who cele- 
brated her diamond jubilee in religion as a member of the Visita- 
tion Sisters several months ago and who is serving her nineteenth 
year as head of the Baltimore Academy of the Visitation, is an 
aunt. The late Very Rev. Eugedene de L. McDonnell, S.J., 
founder of the Baltimore Archdiocesan Retreat House, Man- 
resa-on-the-Severn, was another relative. Father Harrigan was 
one of his teachers. . . . Sister Mary, treasurer of Notre Dame 
Convent, Cincinnati, died September 4. She was a member of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur for more than 53 years. She 
served for 20 years as dean of Trinity College, Washington, and 
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was also formerly superior at Emmanuel College, Boston. . . . 
Although California Catholics, in their system of education, “are 
building a bulwark against the dangers of Communism,” they are 
penalized by a heavy educational levy for their work in “the 
upbuilding of our citizens and for the strengthening of American 
principles,” declared the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop 
of San Francisco, in his sermon delivered at the Vesper service in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, marking the official opening of Catholic 
schools in the archdiocese. Citing the work of Catholic schools 
in the Archdiocese of San Francisco, Archbishop Mitty empha- 
sized that, through the teaching priests, Brothers and Sisters, 
Catholics are making, without cost to the public authorities, “a 
great contribution to the welfare of the state and the nation.” 
The two major contributions, he declared, are “the formation of 
high-minded, high-souled citizens, and the building up of a bul- 
wark against the dangers of Communism. And for these mag- 
nificent contributions to the state and the nation,” he added, “the 
great Commonwealth of California, alone among the States of 
the Union, penalizes us for it by not only asking our people to 
pay taxes for the public system of education, but they ask us 
likewise to build and maintain our own schools, and in addition 
they have the great generosity to tax us for the work that we are 
doing for the upbuilding of our citizens and for the strengthening 
of American principles.” 
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Southern Poets, by Edd W. Parks. New York: American Book 

Company, 1936. Pp. exlviii, 419. $1.00. 

Students of American Literature, lovers of poetry, and enthu- 
siasts for prosodic theory will derive cultured satisfaction from 
this comprehensive anthology. In the appendix the “Theories of 
Poetry by Southerners” are gathered from letters of Simms, Chiv- 
ers, and Paul Pendelton Cooke. Three of Chiver’s Prefaces are 
given with Poe’s “Poetic Principle” and his “Philosophy of Com- 
position.” Timrod’s arguments against Poe’s critical ideas are 
welcome as material for the student. There is a brief account 
of Paul Hamilton Hayne’s methods of composition, and extensive 
quotations from Lanier’s Science of English Verse. Modern ex- 
pressions of poetic principles are from the pens of DuBose Hey- 
ward, Hervey Allen, Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, and John 
Gould Fletcher. Discerning ideas of the meaning and function 
of literature in general are to be found in some of these modern 
critical excerpts. 

In his Introduction the author devotes a special section to the 
study of poetic theory and literary criticism in the South. Mr. 
Parks explains, compares, and draws conclusions with the delight- 
ful ease of long familiarity. There is a gentle sort of gaiety in 
his wisdom as he shows the contrasts and the similarities in the 
ideas and practice of his group of poets. His emphasis on the 
truth that Jefferson in his “Thoughts on English Prosody” was 
interested in poetic technique from the reader’s point of view is 
well placed. In two other parts of the Introduction there are 
studies of the “Background” and “The Poetry” of the writers of 
the South. Mr. Parks’s interpretations and his philosophy will 
occasionally give the reader an opportunity to express a vehe- 
ment disapproval. That will not lessen the value of the book’s 
critical importance. Stimulating reading has its own recompense. 

The short biographical essays scattered through the Selections 
are enlivened with pleasantly refreshing opinions. The poets 
range from Capt. John Smith to Jesse Stuart: from Colonial ef- 
forts to modern examples. And there has been no neglect of 
early ballads and songs, while the Civil War poems, ballads, and 
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songs are in just proportion. The riches of Simms, Chivers, Tim- 
rod, and Hayne have been offered in abundance. Father Ryan 
and Father Tabb are well represented. In the list of modern 
poets of the South more space than might be expected has been 
alloted to William Alexander Perey. If you are reading some of 
Percy’s poems for the first time, you will understand the reasons 
why Mr. Parks remarks, “underneath his quiet traditional forms 
will be found some of the best poetical writing in modern times.” 

The notes and the bibliography are done in the superlative 
manner characteristic of the American Writers Series. Learning 
lightened by a cordial concern for the student or the reader is the 
reason why this serious study of an impressive section of Ameri- 
can literature will have a longer life than most textbooks on 
similar topics. Mr. Edd Winfield Parks deserves enthusiastic 
congratulations. 

Danie 8. RANKIN. 


Saint Among Savages, The Life of Isaac Jogues, by Francis Tal- 
bot, S.J. New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


Isaac Jogues and his two humble associates, René Goupil and 
Jean de la Lande, were canonized in 1930, almost three hundred 
years after they were tortured to death by the Mohawks of the 
Iroquois Federation. Now their story is told by Father Talbot 
in a great biography which is accurate as history should be, as 
inspiring as Jogues’ own career, as devotional as the martyr’s 
prayers, and as active, despite its details, as a living novel. It 
has the intensity, glamour, colorfulness and the setting of a great 
film, and it offers a wonderful stage: Orléans of Jeanne d’Arc, 
Jesuit colleges, a ship of hard men and saints, Quebec, habi- 
tants, furmen, missioners, Three Rivers, the Ottawa to Georgian 
Bay, the Hurons at Ossossani and Ihonatiria, plagues, the war- 
paths into the Iroquois country, ambushes, the gauntlet, the Mo- 
hawk village, Rensselaerswyck and the Dutch, Manhattan, the 
court of Louis XIV, Mazarin, the return to the wilderness, and 
the martyrdom. It is sustained heroism and greatness; Jogues, 
a saint from youth, lacked the human weaknesses to afford a 
challenging contrast. 

Father Talbot reblazed the path in preparation for an ex- 
tended essay on the “Torture Trail of Isaac Jogues” (1933), and 
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he has followed the printed trail through the Jesuit Narratives, 
records, and varied materials of considerable bulk. And he has 
the knack of teaching the way to his reader who learns about 
education in France, the Jesuit training, life in New France, 
Indian customs and lore, the character of the Dutch settlements 
and the imperialist conflict for the Hudson River and the Great 
Lakes in which Indian and missionary were pawns. Nationalism 
and furs counted for more than souls. Jogues, Ondessonk to the 
Redmen, thought of souls and of martyrdom. Finally he was 
induced to escape slavery at Ossernenon through the aid of the 
Dutch of Rensselaerswyck, Labite the Huguenot interpreter, Van 
Corlear, the factor, and Megapolensis, the Reformed Dutch min- 
ister who had been bred a Catholic. In Manhattan, he found an 
Irish Catholic on a visit from the South, a Pole who thought he 
was a Lutheran, and a Portuguese Catholic woman. In France, 
he found himself honored as a martyr—long thought dead—and 
lionized by the court of Louis XIV, but he returned to his Hurons 
of whom he had baptized an unknown number. And he left the 
safety of Villa Marie on the isle of Montreal to negotiate an 
Angolquin peace with the Iroquois only to be treacherously toma- 
hawked by a violent Mohawk brave. There was grief for Jogues 
along the whole internal waterways, even among the Iroquois, 
and he was recognized as a saint by his fellow Blackrobes who 
three years later followed his trail to death in the Iroquois coun- 
try—Brébeuf, Daniel, Garnier, Chabanel and Lalemant. 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 


Our Industrial World, by J. Russell Smith. John G. Winston 

Company, Philadelphia: 1935, viii + 410. 

One can hardly conceive of a more encyclopedic geography for 
pupils in the eighth grade, or actually for those in high school, 
nor a more serviceable volume than Our Industrial World if used 
to complete and unify the information available in Professor 
Smith’s series of Home Folks, World Folks, American Lands and 
Peoples and Foreign Lands and Peoples. Without these geogra- 
phies in the earlier grades, this system of the study of the world 
by products and industries rather than by continents and coun- 
tries would be quite confusing to the child and hardly a sound 
method of instruction. It would be superimposing collegiate- 
methods of geographical instruction in childrens’ classes. Cer- 
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tainly the method of instruction by countries is the most 
satisfactory for the first time or two over the factual material. 
Yet any adult and certainly most teachers can learn a tremen- 
dous amount from this geography which they may use as a back- 
ground for the instruction of children. And I have seen few 
college students who would not be better informed after a 
thorough reading of this book. 

The volume contains a score of excellent charts, innumerable - 
small maps, cuts and pictures, an elaborate statistical appendix 
and a full index. It is not as well written as one might desire, 
and for a Catholic school it lacks material on the religious affilia- 
tions of peoples which I believe quite necessary. One wonders 
why some competent Catholic teacher does not compile a geog- 
raphy which in addition to the ordinary information would in- 
clude material on the religious life of peoples, a brief account of 
the Church in the various countries and an account with maps of 
Catholic missionary activities in pagan lands. Such information, 
unfortunately, is not brought to the students’ attention in the 
study of geography or world history as it should be. 

Professor Smith follows the unit plan and includes a great 
array of subjects, each of which is discussed historically and for 
the world at large with reasonable emphasis on its development 
in the United States. For instance, one sees lumber and timber 
products, the world around, not merely in our Southland or on 
the Pacific Coast, and he sees the industry, if he is capable of 
vision, in world trade rivalries and valuations. Here are included 
hunting, fisheries, flocks, and pastoral regions, climate conditions 
and products, wheat and small grains, corn and its products, 
meat products, the packing industries, dairy and poultry indus- 
tries, fruits, nuts, coffees, teas, and spices, vegetable fibres silk 
and rayon, tobacco, machinery, metals building materials, tex- 
tiles, leather products, transportation, etc., etc. It is a simple 
commercial geography at its best. It should make teacher and 
pupil realize that while the “home space” may be limited the 
“sustenance space” (if that is clear) is almost unlimited as a 
peoples’ culture becomes higher and more complex. It should 
make students realize that the price of wheat is not determined 
in the Red River Valley of the North but in the world market 
where American, Canadian, South American and Russian wheat 
compete in shillings and pence. It may make readers aware that 
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the world is too small a place for racial hatreds, petty national- 
ism, and tariffs. 


Ricuarp J. 


Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences, by Isaiah Bow- 
man with an account of Geography in the Schools of Europe, 
by Rose B. Clark. Part V of the Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies in the Schools. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York: 1934, xxii + 382. 

Students of the social sciences would do well to study this sur- 
vey of the history and purposes of the science of geography by 
Isaiah Bowman, one of America’s greatest geographers and now 
president of Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, who, how- 
ever, lays down no dogmatic rules for the teaching or the study- 
ing of the subject. “Besides being an explorer, a measurer, a 
describer, and an interpreter of the features of the earth, the 
geographer is a synthesizer of data of his subject according to 
those realities of experience called regions, and this brings him to 
fraternize with the historian, economist, and the sociologist”— 
such is a geographer who also comes into association with fore- 
casters, geologists, physicists, chemists, and botanists. The au- 
thor is something of a philosopher, and his knowledge is encyclo- 
pediac as his illustrations on almost any page will indicate drawn 
as they are from the four quarters of the earth. If man cannot 
escape his environment and its significant conditions, if social 
and intellectual life are influenced by physical characteristics of 
a land’s climate, waters, minerals and animal and vegetable life, 
and even if geography does not determine but only helps explain 
the ways of men, it is a field for the continuous exploration of 
scientifically trained scholars and for a sympathetic review by 
men who would be well informed. Examples in plenty are given 
to show geography’s contributions to its allied sciences, to the 
practical navigation of the seas, and to the exploitation of the 
earth’s surface. 

The second half of the volume is assigned to Miss Rose B. 
Clark’s account of Geography in the Schools of Europe with 
special reference to Great Britain, France, Germany, Poland, 
Sweden, Italy, Holland, and Czechoslovakia. For each country, 
she outlines the place of geography in the curriculum of the lower 
and high schools, methods of teaching, its objectives, and class- 
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room equipment in the way of texts and maps. It would seem 
that European schools stress geography more than American 
schools, that teachers are better trained and specially prepared, 
and that it is made a more practical subject. with field work and 
trips of observation. Indeed interest in geography may be asso- 
ciated with imperialism and the necessity of a knowledge con- 
cerning a country’s colonies. An English boy has always antici- 
pated seeing something of the world, whereas prior to the late. 
war relatively few Americans travelled for business or pleasure 
and extremely few gave much thought to our border lands let 
alone the lands across the seas. Whereas, according to English 
educational thought, “Ignorance of the world is as inexcusable as 
is ignorance of the fine things of literature, science, or art.” 
Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 
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